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NICARAGUA’S  NEW  CHIEF 
OF  MISSION  IN  WASHING¬ 
TON 


The  latest  addition  to  the  Latin  American  diplomatic  corps — 
and  also  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union — is  that  most  eminent  citizen  and  statesman,  Dr. 

Juan  B.  Sacasa,  recently  appointed  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  in 
Washington. 

The  new  minister,  who  is  no  stranger  to  Washington,  where  he  i 

has  a  host  of  friends,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  White  House  i 

April  15,  on  which  important  occasion  he  addressed  President  Hoover  j 

as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  ] 

I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  excellency’s  hands  the  autograph  letter  -j 

which  accredits  me  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  j 

Republic  of  Nicaragua  before  the  enlightened  Government  over  which  you  so  1 

worthily  preside. 

This  high  distinction  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me  affords  me  the  pleas-  \ 

ure  of  presenting  to  you  the  assurance  of  the  respectful  esteem  of  the  people  and  ; 

Government  of  Nicaragua  for  your  excellency’s  eminent  personality,  and  of  ; 

expressing  to  you  also  their  feelings  of  admiration,  of  gratitude,  and  of  sincere 
friendship  toward  the  noble  American  people,  the  high  exponents  of  progress  I 

and  firm  bulwark  of  justice  and  liberty.  ^ 

Throughout  the  unfortunate  and  complex  vicissitudes  w'ith  which  patriotic 
efforts  toward  social  and  political  organization  in  my  country  have  met,  there  | 

always  has  been  felt,  in  one  or  another  form,  the  generous  impulses  of  the  heart 
of  your  great  people  and  the  ideals  of  true  fraternity  which  it  upholds.  j 
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It  was  no  doubt  at  the  inspiration  and  impulse  of  this  high  spirit  that  the 
American  Government  saw  fit  to  lend  Nicaragua  its  valuable  cooperation  in 
order  that,  toward  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  absolutely  free  elections  might 
be  held,  indicating  thereby  a  sure  road  to  the  development  of  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  and  cementing  order  and  peace  with  the  guaranties  of  law. 

This  worthy  action  strengthens  in  the  spirit  of  the  Nicaraguan  people  its  own 
disposition,  at  all  times  sustained,  toward  a  fraternal  association  of  our  two 
countries  which  will  make  more  effective  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  aspira¬ 
tions  and  the  development  of  those  international  relations  which  are  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  restoration  and  welfare  of  Nicaragua. 

The  Government  of  the  President,  Gen.  Jos6  Maria  Moncada,  established 
by  the  free  vote  of  and  identified  with  this  frank  attitude  of  our  people,  ardently 
desires  that  the  bonds  of  cordial  friendship  existing  between  both  nations  be 
augmented  without  impairment  of  any  kind.  And  surely  because  of  my  con¬ 
currence  in  these  laudable  purposes  I  have  received  from  my  Government  the 
honor  and  the  trust  of  being  designated  representative  of  Nicaragua  before  your 
excellency’s  Government — a  mission  very  pleasing  to  me  because  it  affords  me 
the  opportunity  to  place  my  energies  at  the  service  of  the  common  interests  of 
my  beloved  country  and  the  great  American  confederation  to  which  I  am  bound 
by  sentiments  acquired  in  the  unforgetable  associations  of  college  and  university. 

For  the  fulfillment  of  my  important  duties,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  certainty 
of  being  able  to  rely  upon  the  benevolent  and  experienced  cooperation  of  your 
excellency  and  your  illustrious  collaborators. 

In  the  name  of  the  people  and  the  Government  of  my  country,  and  in  my 
own,  I  hope  for  the  happiness  and  increasing  j)restige  of  this  powerful  Nation, 
for  the  personal  well-being  of  your  excellency,  and  for  the  most  satisfactory 
success  of  your  administrative  labors. 

To  these  friendly  expressions  of  Minister  Sacasa,  President  Hoover 
responded  in  equally  cordial  terms,  the  text  of  which  follows: 

Mt.  Minister: 

I  take  pleasure  in  receiving  the  letter  of  his  excellency  the  President  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  accrediting  you  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
that  country  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  greatly  appreciated  the  message  of  good  will  which  you  have  so  eloquently 
conveyed.  I  am  gratified  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  privileged 
to  be  helpful  to  Nicaragua  in  the  difficulties  which  confronted  her  two  years  ago, 
and  was  able  to  aid  the  Nicaraguan  people  in  establishing  by  a  free  and  fair  elec¬ 
tion  a  national  Government  genuinely  representative  of  their  political  aspirations. 
Every  friend  of  Nicaragua  must  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  this  orderly  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  dispute  which  had  involved  the  Republic  in  a  disastrous  civil  war  has  now 
laid  the  basis  for  lasting  political  stability  and  for  the  national  progress  which  is 
possible  only  where  there  is  peace  and  security. 

I  heartily  reciprocate  your  cordial  greetings  and  your  eloquently  expressed  desire 
for  a  maintenance  of  the  friendly  relations  which  have  always  existed  between 
Nicaragua  and  the  United  States.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  dealing  with  your  Government  through  a  minister  who  knows  our 
people  by  association  and  by  attendance  at  our  educational  institutions,  and  who 
will  therefore  be  better  able  to  interpret  the  true  friendliness  and  the  spirit  of 
helpfulness  which  has  traditionally  characterized  this  Government’s  policy  in  its 
relations  with  Nicaragua. 

I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Minister,  to  convey  to  his  excellency  President  Moncada  my 
cordial  and  friendly  greetings  and  my  best  wishes  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 
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Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa  was  born  in  the  city  of  Leon,  Nicaragua, 
December  21,  1874,  his  parents  being  Dr.  Roberto  Sacasa,  eminent 
physician,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Paris  and  former  president 
of  Nicaragua  (1889-1893),  and  Dona  Angela  de  Sacasa,  a  member 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Nicaraguan  families. 

He  received  his  education  in  the  Institute  Nacional  de  Occidente, 
matriculating  later  in  Georgetown  University,  his  medical  course  being 
taken  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Columbia  University 
whence  he  was  graduated  in  1898.  He  served  as  interne  in  the  Post 
Graduate  Hospital  and  the  Columbus  Hospital  of  New  York  City 
and,  later,  as  clinic  assistant  to  Prof.  Ram6n  Guiteras  in  the  Medical 
School  for  Post  Graduates. 

In  1902  Doctor  Sacasa  returned  to  his  native  country  where  he 
e.xercised  his  profession  with  marked  success,  being  considered  one 
of  the  most  skillful  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Nicaragua.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  anatomy,  and  later  of  surgery,  in  the  Medical 
School  of  Nicaragua.  Still  later,  in  recognition  of  his  high  profes¬ 
sional  merit,  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Association  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  an  exalted  position 
which  he  occupied  for  10  years.  He  also  served  as  president  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Public  Health,  in  which  he  cooperated  actively 
toward  the  establishment  in  Nicaragua  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Medical  Societies  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Guatemala,  and  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Science  of  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

In  1919  Doctor  Sacasa,  together  with  that  illustrious  gentleman, 
Don  Salvador  Calderon  Ramirez,  was  sent  by  the  coalition  party 
of  Nicaragua  to  solicit  the  moral  support  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  obtaining  the  free  and  honest  elections  which  would 
assure  to  Nicaragua  normal  constitutional  conditions,  namely,  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  1923  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Liberal  Party  as  their  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  a  candidacy  which  he  later  ceded  to  a  conservative,  in  order  that 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  his  fellow  citizens  might  be  preserved. 

In  1924  Doctor  Sacasa  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  Republic 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  on  the  part  of  both  the  Liberal  and 
Conservador  Republicano  parties,  becoming  in  1926  Constitutional 
President  of  Nicaragua  by  the  resignation  of  President  Sol6rzano. 
Finally,  he  was  called  by  General  Moncada,  the  actual  Constitutional 
President  of  Nicaragua  for  the  period  1929-1932,  to  cooperate  with  his 
Government  in  the  capacity  of  minister  of  Nicaragua  in  Washington. 

The  Bulletin  takes  this  opportunity  to  present  its  respectful 
felicitations  to  the  new  minister  and  to  express  the  most  sincere 
good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  important  mission  intrusted  to  him. 


Drawinc  by  J.  C.  N.  ForMtier.  CourtMy  of  A.  S.  de  Bustamante 

THE  NEW  WATER  FRONT  OF  IIABANA,  CUBA 

A  section  of  Habana’s  water  front,  as  depicted  by  the  architect,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works,  after  the  completion  of  the  new  Palace  of  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law,  the  construction  of  which  has  recently  been  authorized  by  the  Cuban  Government.  The  building  will  include  an  American  Academy 
of  International  Law.  an  international  library,  and  other  related  entities.  The  several  prominent  buildings  are  as  follows:  I.— Presidential  Palace.  2.— Palace  of  Justice 
3.— Palace  of  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law.  4.— Coliseum.  5.— Department  of  Marine  and  War.  0.— General  Staff  of  the  Army. 


CUBA’S  IMPORTANT  CON¬ 
TRIBUTION  TO  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  LAW  •/ 


A  NATIONAL  BEAU  GESTE  IN  INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

H  PEREAS  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  in  section  E  of  its  resolution  of  February  18,  1928, 
decided  that  all  matters  relative  to  the  future  formula¬ 
tion  of  international  law  should  be  submitted  through 
the  Pan  American  Union  to  the  governing  board  of  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law  for  its  scientific  examination,  so  that 
after  making  a  technical  study  of  all  the  projects  submitted  it  might 
render  a  report  giving  duly  explained  conclusions  and  formulae  with 
respect  to  the  questions  involved; 

Whereas  the  special  committee  composed  of  James  Brown  Scott, 
Victor  M.  Maurtua,  Antonio  S.  de  Bustamante  and  Pedro  Martinez 
Fraga,  president,  members,  and  secretary  general  of  the  governing 
board  of  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  appointed  by 
its  president  for  the  reorganization  of  the  institute  to  make  possible 
the  carrying  out  of  the  wish  of  the  sixth  conference,  has  met  in  Habana 
and  adopted  several  measures  conducent  to  this  end,  among  others 
the  establishment  in  this  city  of  the  seat  of  the  governing  board,  the 
permanent  general  secretariat  and  the  division  of  publications  of  the 
institute  as  well  as  the  founding  of  an  international  library  and  an 
American  Academy  of  International  Law  similar  to  that  of  The 
Hague,  Holland; 

Whereas  this  resolution  implies  the  establishment  in  the  capital 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  of  the  international  scientific  center  of 
America,  and  is  a  tribute  to  the  people  and  the  Government  of  Cuba 
which  must  be  duly  appreciated  as  such; 

Whereas  Article  VIII  of  the  law  of  July  15,  1925,  amplified  and 
modified  by  that  of  July  26,  1928,  directs  the  Executive  to  prepare 
and  execute  a  plan  for  the  extension  and  embellishment  of  the  capital 
of  the  Republic  by  constructing  with  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
law  such  public  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  State,  and  Article  X  authorizes  the  Executive  to  construct  any 
other  works  which  he  may  deem  of  public  utility; 

'  Translated  from  the  Oaceta  Oficial  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  March  12,  1929,  by  Q.  A.  Suro,  of  the 
Bulletin  editorial  statl. 
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Whereas  it  is  unquestionably  expedient  to  the  interests  of  the 
Republic  that  the  seat  of  the  governing  board  and  the  general  secre¬ 
tariat  of  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  be  established 
in  Habana: 

Therefore,  according  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  me  by  the 
constitution  and  the  laws,  especially  those  above  mentioned  of  July 
15,  1925,  and  July  26,  1928,  be  it  resolved: 

First.  As  a  contribution  from  the  Republic  of  Cuba  to  the  meri¬ 
torious  work  of  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  in  the 
promotion  of  cultural  relations  and  inter-American  peace,  and  in 
reciprocation  of  the  honor  which  this  body  confers  upon  Habana  by 
making  this  city  the  center  of  its  activities,  a  building  which  shall  be 
the  home  of  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  shall  be 
erected  and  provided  with  suitable  furniture  and  other  equipment  to 
house  the  following  organizations: 

(а)  Governing  board  of  the  institute. 

(б)  General  secretariat  of  the  institute  and  its  offices. 

(c)  American  Academy  of  International  Law. 

(d)  Cuban  Institute  of  International  Law. 

(e)  International  American  Library. 

if)  Latin  American  Division  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
International  Peace. 

Second.  To  assign  as  a  site  for  the  above-mentioned  building  an 
adequate  portion  of  the  ground  recently  reclaimed  at  the  entrance  to 
the  port  of  Habana. 

Third.  The  Secretary  of  Public  Works  shall  proceed  without  delay 
to  prepare  a  complete  descriptive  report  on  this  building,  containing 
the  plan,  estimate,  and  specifications,  in  order  that  the  necessary 
appropriations  be  made  from  the  special  fund  for  public  works. 
The  Secretary  of  Public  Works  shall  be  advised  in  the  preparation  of 
these  plans  by  the  special  committee  of  the  institute. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  of  Public  Works  shall  likewise  endeavor  to 
have  the  building  finished  in  time  for  the  inaugural  session  in  October, 
1929. 

Fifth.  In  case  that  the  building  can  not  be  finished  by  the  above 
date  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works,  in  accordance  with  the  special 
committee,  shall  provide  a  suitable  place  for  the  above-mentioned 
meeting. 

Sixth.  The  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  be  in  charge  of  enforcing  this  decree. 

Given  at  the  presidential  mansion  in  Habana  on  the  8th  day  of 
March  of  the  year  1929. 

(Signed)  Gerardo  Machado, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Carlos  Miguel  de  C^spedes, 

Secretary  of  Public  Worlcs. 


Z!US  GREATEST  SON 


By  Paul  Vanorden  Shaw 

Bonifacio,*  son  of  a  Portuguese  nobleman  and  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Paulista  mother,  was  born  in  Santos,  the  seaport 
of  the  coffee  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  1765.  He  was  proud  of 
being  a  Paulista,  the  pioneer  State  in  most  of  the  progressive 
movements  of  Brazil.  First  taught  by  his  father,  later,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  day,  when  17  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Coimbra  in  Portugal,  where  he  obtained  degrees  from 
the  faculties  of  philosophy  and  jurisprudence.  He  specialized  in 
mineralogy  and  metallurgy. 

While  a  student  he  cultivated  his  poetical  and  literary  talents. 
As  a  boy  he  had  composed  many  poems,  and  in  Portugal  his  literary 
ability  was  greatly  admired.  He  is  included  in  Sylvio  Romero’s 
History  of  Brazilian  Literature,  and  his  work  is  criticized  there  as 
though  he  were  merely  a  great  figure  in  the  realm  of  polite  letters. 
When  exiled,  after  performing  his  great  work  for  Brazil,  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  Bordeaux,  under  the  name  of  Americo  Elysio, 
composing  verses  of  real  literary  merit.  To  say  the  least,  he  was 
versatile. 

It  was,  however,  as  a  scientist  that  he  won  European  renown. 
After  his  graduation  at  Coimbra  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Government  to  make  a  scientific  expedition  in  Europe.  He 
traveled  from  1790  to  1800.  And  what  years  for  a  trained  observer! 
Bonifacio  was  a  true  scientist  in  that  he  used  his  talents  for  the 
observation  of  all  natural  phenomena  and  not  only  for  those  of  his 
specialty.  This  will  become  clear  in  a  study  of  Bonifacio’s  ideas. 
He  visited  France,  Germany,  England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the 
Tyrolese  mines.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the  types  of 
government  and  experiments  in  government  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe.  On  this  trip  he  formed  friendships  with  some  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  the  day.  Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  always  eager  to 
refer  to  Bonifacio  as  his  friend  and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
him.  Bonifacio  worked  with  Volta,  Priestley,  Lavoisier,  and  others. 

>  \  section  only  of  the  illuminating  and  scholarly  article  entitled  “  Jo66  Bonifacio  and  Brazilian  History,” 
pubiished  in  The  J/ispanic  American  Uutorieal  Jieview,  November,  1828;  Vol.  VIII,  No.  4. 

>  Sylvio  Romero,  HMoria  do  Brazil:  and  Dieeionario  t  Encyclopedia  Internaeional 
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He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Research  of  Berlin,  of  the 
Natural  History  and  Philomatic  Society  of  Paris,  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  the  Mineralogical  and  Linnean  Society  of  Jena. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Freibui^.  While  in  Sweden  he 
discovered  several  minerals  until  then  unknown  and  contributed  arti¬ 
cles  to  many  scientific  magazines.  He  wrote  mainly  concerning  min¬ 
erals,  their  exploitation,  etc.,  and  showed  even  in  these  highly  scientific 
productions  that  practical  sense  which  was  a  marked  characteristic  of 
his  whole  life  and  work.  One  article  in  particular  on  the  Reforestation 
of  the  Monodego  showed  not  only  the  universality  of  his  interests  and 
knowledge  but  his  great  insight  into  the  relation  of  natural  and 
sociological  phenomena. 

The  relation  of  Bonifacio  to  Humboldt  will  serve  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  classify  him.  He  represented  the  modern  spirit  of  Europe 
and  was  one  of  its  most  effective  and  intelligent  apostles. 

In  1800,  he  returned  to  Portugal  as  full  professor  at  the  University 
of  Coimbra.  He  occupied  other  official  positions  such  as  supervisor 
of  mines,  chief  of  police  of  Cintra,  and  led  a  corps  of  students  against 
French  troops  when  Napoleon  invaded  the  peninsula.  In  1812,  he 
was  made  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Letters  of  Lisbon. 
In  1817,  he  made  a  remarkable  speech  in  honor  of  the  queen,  of  which 
only  one  sentence  interests  us.  In  speaking  of  Brazil  he  says,  “What 
a  land  for  a  great  and  vast  Empire!”  showing  that  he  had  not  only 
not  forgotten  his  native  land  but  must  have  thought  much  of  its 
destiny  and  of  its  possibilities.  In  fact,  a  modern  historian  makes 
the  comment  that  Bonifacio’s  faith  in  Brazil  was  his  greatest  attribute. 

After  an  absence  of  18  years,  Bonifacio,  in  1819,  returned  to  his 
native  land  to  devote  himself  to  study  and  research,  only  to  be 
caught  in  the  whirlwind  of  the  great  events  that  occurred  in  1821, 
1822,  and  1823,  of  which  he  became  the  center,  the  director,  and  the 
controlling  mind.  It  was  he  who  organized  the  junta  of  Sao  Paulo; 
it  w'as  he  who  persuaded  the  prince  to  remain  in  Brazil;  it  was  he 
who  led  the  prince  and  advised  him ;  it  was  he  who  called  for  deputies 
of  the  various  Provinces;  it  was  he  who  made  Dom  Pedro  grand 
master  of  the  “  apostolado,”  a  lodge  founded  by  Bonifacio.  This 
lodge  was  in  favor  of  a  monarchial  government,  while  the  lodge  from 
which  it  broke  away  was  republican  in  spirit. 

It  was  Bonifacio  and  his  two  distinguished  brothers  who  ruled 
Brazil  for  the  18  most  momentous  months  of  Brazilian  history.  It 
was  he  who  laid  down  the  basis  of  organization  and  also  the  most 
vital  policies  followed  by  Brazil  in  the  solution  of  its  most  difficult 
problems.  The  three  great  changes  in  Brazilian  life  were,  because  of 
Bonifacio,  bloodless — more  the  result  of  evolution  than  revolution. 
Brazil  escaped  the  direful  effects  of  the  American  Revolutionary 
War,  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  American  Civil  War  be- 


THE  CRY  OF  YPIRANGA 

A  stirring  incident  in  the  Brazilian  struggle  for  independence.  The  Prince  Regent  Dom  Pedro  is  seen  in  the  center,  with  drawn  sword,  and  shouting  the  historic  words 

“  Independence  or  death!  ” 
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cause  what  these  accomplished  by  blood  was  accomplished  peacefully 
in  Brazil.  It  was  Bonifacio  w'ho  solved  the  Brazilian  problem  with  a 
Brazilian  solution.  He  did  not  make  the  mistake  made  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  American  Republics  of  adopting  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  a  remedy  for  their  ills,  which  produced,  as  Professor 
Shepherd  puts  it,  “political  indigestion.”  Brazil  had  no  dictators, 
no  great  civil  wars,  no  great  revolutionary  upheavals.  Its  evolution 
was  slow  but  sure,  and  nearly  always  progressive.  Bonifacio  knew 
his  people,  their  traditions  and  customs,  their  psychology,  the  land. 
He  understood  the  system  of  production;  he  knew  what  was  going  on 
in  Spanish  America;  he  knew  what  had  happened  in  France.  He 
understood  the  real  significance  of  slavery  and  of  the  Indian  prob¬ 
lem;  he  knew  the  meaning  of  democracy  and  how  futile  it  would  be 
in  Brazil  at  that  historical  moment;  he  knew  that  there  was  as  yet 
no  Brazilian  nationality,  no  national  cohesion;  he  realized  that  ex¬ 
tremely  intelligent  measures  would  have  to  be  used  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  chaos.  He  was  arbitrary,  human,  and  loved  power — as  a 
result  he  was  exiled. 

CONTEMPORARY  TESTIMONY  ABOUT  JOS6  BONIFACIO 

Probably  the  most  reliable  of  the  witnesses  who  lived  in  Rio  during 
at  least  part  of  the  time  that  Bonifacio  walked  the  stage  w'as  Armi- 
tage,®  an  English  resident.  Even  though  he  was  closer  to  the 
trees  than  modern  historians,  Armitage  saw  the  forest  more  clearly 
than  they.  He  wore  no  nationalist  spectacles  and  thus  his  vision 
was  not  blurred.  He  refers  to  himself  as  the  impartial  chronicler 
when  he  sums  up  the  services  of  the  Andradas  to  Brazil : 

Their  views  were  ever  great  and  their  probity  unimpeachable.  It  was  by  Jos6 
Bonifacio  that  the  uncertain  and  inconstant  resolutions  of  Dom  Pedro  were 
irrevocably  fixed.  *  ♦  *  They  retired  from  office  undecorated  and  in 

honorable  poverty. 

And  in  summing  up  the  10  years  of  Dom  Pedro  Ps  reign  he  makes 
these  significant  comments: 

His  accession  to  the  throne  was  in  all  probability  the  means  of  preserving  Brazil 
from  an  anarchy  even  more  fatal  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  the  fate  of 
the  Spanish  colonies.  Any  premature  attempts  to  establish  a  republic  must  have 
led  to  a  sanguinary  and  protracted  war  in  which  the  slave  population  would  have 
taken  up  arms,  and  havoc  and  desolation  would  have  been  spread  over  the  fairest 
portion  of  South  America.  ♦  *  ♦  The  regimen  to  which  the  people  were 

accustomed  was  monarchical  and  the  monarchy  was  the  best  instrument  to 
introduce  that  civilization  which  was  wanting.^ 

That  Bonifacio  was  very  much  respected  by  his  enemies  is  revealed 
by  the  very  animosity  of  the  leader  of  the  Portuguese  troops  in  Brazil, 

>  Armitage,  an  Englishman  who  resided  in  Brazil,  took  up  the  history  of  Brazil  where  .Southey  left  off 
and  has  2  volumes  covering  the  period  from  1808  to  1835. 

*  Armitage,  II,  138. 
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General  Jorge  de  Avilez.  The  ardor  of  his  wrath  is  in  itself  a  pretty 
compliment;  he  refers  to  Bonifacio  as  the — 

naturalist  who  suddenly  becomes  a  politician  ♦  *  ♦  whose  language  is 

unison  with  that  of  the  demagogues  of  all  time  and  of  all  places  ♦  *  ♦  hiding 

behind  a  mask  of  patria,  constitutions,  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  other  terms  with 
which  revolutionary  dictionaries  abound.* 

Even  in  the  Portuguese  Cortes  his  movements  were  watched  and 
commented  upon.  Borges  Carneiro,  a  member  of  that  body,  said: 

There  [i.  e.,  in  Brazil]  one  man  alone,  Jos6  Bonifacio  de  Andrada  e  Silva,  with 
the  energy  of  his  character  improvises  land  and  sea  armaments,  finds  resources 
in  abundance,  and  throws  us  out  of  doors  with  the  least  ceremony  possible.  We 
waste  our  time  talking  and  do  nothing  but  register  the  insults  we  receive  from 
Brazil.* 

Fortunately  for  future  historians,  some  of  the  European  diplomats 
in  Brazil  were  not  only  conscientious  but  shrewd  observers.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  governments  of  Metternich  and  of  Ferdinand 
VII  should  watch  with  keen  interest  the  various  steps  of  the  movement 
in  Brazil.  The  representatives  of  these  two  countries  paid  Bonifacio 
the  great  compliment  of  singling  him  out  as  the  subject  of  long 
reports.  Almost  daily  they  registered  their  observations  of  his 
actions,  his  opinions,  and  the  opinions  of  others  concerning  him. 
Consciously  and  unconsciously  they  reveal  that  they  considered 
him  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  Baron  MarschaP  calls  Bonifacio 
a  man  “of  much  grace”  and  says  that  it  was  due  to  him  that  the  junta 
of  Sao  Paulo  adhered  immediately  to  the  regency  established  by  the 
king.  On  another  occasion  he  comments,  “Jos6  Bonifacio  is  going 
very  far” — i.  e.,  toward  independence. 

Jos6  Delavat  y  Rincon,  Spanish  minister  in  Rio,  writes  to  his 
chief  in  Madrid: 

The  majority  of  sensible  persons  with  whom  I  have  talked  *  *  ♦  believe 

the  prince  to  have  made  a  mistake  when  he  dismissed  the  Andrada  ministry 
*  ♦  *  It  is  believed  the  prince  will  have  to  recall  them. 

Andrada  and  his  brother  exercise  a  great  influence  in  the  legislative  assembly 
of  which  they  are  members.* 

To  show'  the  popular  appreciation  of  Bonifacio  and  his  brothers, 
the  following  quotation  from  the  petition  to  the  Emperor  requesting 
their  reinstatement  in  the  ministry  is  significant  not  only  because 
of  the  content  but  because  almost  every  class  of  Brazilian  is  repre¬ 
sented  among  the  signers.  There  are  15^  pages  of  signatures.  I 
have  found  the  following  represented :  Druggists,  priests,  and  bishops, 
officers  of  the  army,  business  men,  professors,  government  officials, 
grocers,  artisans,  shoemakers,  surgeons,  and  students.  Some  sign  for 

>  Laudelino  Frein,  AectUacio  do  TUtUo,  etc.,  p.  185. 

'  Oliveira  Lima,  O  MotimeiUo,  etc.,  p.  185. 

>  Documeniot. 

'  tiHd.,  etc.,  p.  444. 
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themselves  and  family,  or  for  a  club,  or  for  themselves  and  friends. 
The  petition  in  part  reads  as  follows: 

The  people  of  the  capital  and  Province,  lovers  of  the  great  cause  of  the  Empire 
of  Brazil  ♦  ♦  ♦  swear  that  the  dismissal  of  the  well-loved  citizens  Jos6 

Bonifacio  and  Martin  Francisco  de  Andrada  e  Silva  is  detrimental  to  the  great¬ 
ness  and  progress  of  the  movement  for  independence  of  this  growing  but  rich 
and  vast  empire.  Their  knowledge  of  things  political,  their  literary  renown, 
their  honor,  the  conhdence  they  have  inspired  among  foreign  powers,  their 
patriotism  and  love  ♦  *  ♦  have  made  them  the  anchor  (with  your  Majesty) 

of  this  Empire.  Removing  them  threatens  us  with  confusion,  anarchy,  deso¬ 
lation,  despotism  and  civil  war.* 

In  presenting  excerpts  from  Bonifacio’s  writings,  many  of  them 
may  seem  undeserving  of  attention.  To  those  who  know  Brazil  of 
to-day,  and  something  of  the  Brazil  of  the  twenties  of  the  last  century, 
and  to  those  who  know  Brazilians  and  Latin  psychology,  every  one  of 
the  following  quotations  contains  a  noteworthy  sentence.  Bonifacio’s 
ideas  on  education  and  athletics  sound  like  those  of  present  day,  prac¬ 
tical-minded,  non-poetic  Anglo-Saxons.  One  must  compare  him  with 
the  other  liberators  of  his  day  to  get  a  truer  and  better  perspective 
on  his  philosophy.  He  reveals  throughout  his  whole  life  a  stark 
realism,  and  his  policies  and  plans,  therefore,  are  all  feasible  and 
practicable.  He  had  dug  into  real  earth  too  long  as  a  geologist  to 
waste  much  time  in  reaching  for  unattainable  clouds.  He  was  an 
idealist,  but  his  idealism  was  based  on  a  foundation  of  reality  and  did 
not  dangle  footless  from  some  beautiful  star.  His  training  as  a 
scientist,  his  keen  powers  of  observation,*®  and  his  cosmopolitan 
experience  precluded  loose  and  superficial  thinking  on  social  and 
political  problems.  He  knew  that  it  was  just  as  impossible  to  trans¬ 
form  copper  into  gold  by  a  mere  thought  process  as  it  was  to  make 
aristocratic  Portuguese,  illiterate  slaves,  and  savage  Indians  into 
intelligent  democrats.  In  comparing  him  with  Washington,  San 
Martin,  and  Bolivar,  one  notes  that  Bonifacio  was  not  a  soldier,  nor 
did  he  lead  armies.  His  force  was  the  force  of  mind,  and  judging  by 
results,  it  was  vastly  superior  to  matter. 

In  1822,  when  Brazil  had  to  strike  out  on  its  own  as  a  free  people, 
these  were  the  great  problems  that  had  to  be  solved : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  republican  or  monarchial  government  for  a  people 
with  no  experience  in  self-government,  composed  of  three  races  and  mixtures  of 
those  races,  who  lived  in  an  enormous  territory,  with  different  climates  and 
systems  of  production.  Add  to  these  factors  the  decentralization  of  colonial 
administration  and  the  incipient  dissolution  produced  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Cortes  in  1820. 

2.  A  slave  population  which  was  far  greater  than  the  white.  There  were 
1,930,000  slaves,  1,000,000  whites,  260,000  civilized  Indians  “  and  526,000  mulat- 

'  Ibid.,  etc.,  pp.  402  ft. 

"  Sylvio  Romero,  the  great  Brazilian  critic,  refers  to  his  keen  powers  of  observation. 

"  Keller,  Colonization. 
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toes  or  free  negroes.  The  slaves  seemed  indispensable  to  the  plantation  owners. 
To  the  enlightened  Bonifacio  this  problem  and  the  civilization  of  the  Indians 
were  only  second  to  the  constitution  of  a  government. 

3.  A  large  Indian  population  of  about  800,000,  of  which  only  260,000  were 
civilized.  Bonifacio  considered  both  the  negro  and  the  Indian  as  integral  parts 
of  the  population  and  part  of  the  patrimony  of  free  Brazil.'* 

It  was  to  the  solution  of  these  great  problems  that  Bonifacio  bent 
every  effort.  The  great  glory  of  Bonifacio  is  that  his  solution  in 
each  case  was  the  one  adopted,  during  both  the  empire  and  the 
republic.  For  the  first,  he  demanded  a  limited  constitutional  mon¬ 
archy — one  was  established;  for  the  second,  he  preached  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  slaves — the  slaves  were  emancipated  gradually; 
and  for  the  third,  he  proposed  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  intelligent 
civilization  of  the  Indians — and  his  plan  is  that  being  used  by  Brazil 
to-day. 

In  explaining  why  he  chose  a  monarchial  solution  for  Brazil,  he 
had  in  mind  the  peculiar  needs  of  his  people.  He  knew  their  weak¬ 
nesses  and  had  the  courage  to  point  them  out.  No  one  but  a  Brazilian 
and  a  Bonifacio  could  say  the  following  and  remain  persona  grata  in 
Brazil : 

Bonifacio’s  program  includes  material  improvements,  construction  of  roads 
and  canals,  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
good  schools,  and  the  improvement  of  the  race  by  means  of  gymnastics  and 
athletics  for  the  physical  improvement  of  the  youth  of  Brazil.'* 

The  Brazilians  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  a  beautiful  ideal,  friends  of  their 
own  liberty  and  do  not  give  up  easily  the  privileges  they  have  once  won  *  *  ♦. 
Ignorant  because  uneducated  but  talented  by  nature  ♦  *  ♦  capable  of  great 

deeds  as  long  as  concentration  is  not  required  and  as  long  as  continued  and 
monotonous  effort  is  not  demanded;  sexually  passionate  because  of  climate,  life, 
and  education.  They  undertake  much  but  finish  little." 

They  accuse  me  of  having  planted  the  monarchy,  yes,  because  I  saw  that  the 
customs  of  the  people  were  eminently  aristocratic;  because  it  was  necessary  to 
get  the  support  of  the  old  families  and  the  wealthy  men  w'ho  detested  and  feared 
the  demagogues;  because  Portugal  w'as  monarchial,  and  the  Brazilians  imitative 
monkeys.  Without  the  monarchy  there  would  have  been  no  center  of  strength 
and  union  and  without  this  the  nation  could  not  have  resisted  the  Portuguese 
Ck)rtes  and  could  not  have  achieved  her  national  independence.'* 

Bonifacio  was  very  much  aware  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  American  Republics,  which  were  struggling  with  a  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  which  they  were  not  prepared  by  temperament  or  by 
education.  He  remembered  what  he  had  seen  while  in  France  and 
recalled  it  to  the  constituent  assembly  in  the  notable  speech  reported 
by  Armitage: 

Jo84  Bonifacio  dilated  on  the  unfortunate  condition  of  Spanish  America  for 
14  years  involved  in  civil  war;  he  dwelt  on  the  sufferings  of  France,  assuaged 

»  Diecionario  HiHorieo,  etc.,  pp.  240  tl. 

■I  Oliveira  Lima,  O  Moeimento,  etc.,  p.  200. 

■<  Vicente  Licinio  Cardoso,  Figuran  e  ConeeUot,  p.  225. 

>'  Josi  Bonifacio,  in  0  Minitterio,  p.  03. 
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only  by  the  return  to  a  monarchial  form  of  government;  and  after  alluding  to 
the  present  distracted  state  of  the  peninsula  concluded  in  the  following  words: 
“  As  far  as  my  voice  can  go,  I  protest  in  the  face  of  the  present  assembly,  and  of 
the  entire  people,  that  we  will  form  a  constitution  not  democratic  but  monar¬ 
chial,  and  I  myself  will  be  the  first  to  concede  to  the  Emperor  that  which  is 
really  his  due.”  “ 

Once  he  had  given  Brazil  a  solid  basis  for  its  internal  development, 
he  sought  to  suggest  a  plan  for  its  international  life  which  savors 
very  much  of  Pan  Americanism  and  in  which  he  antedated  Bolivar 
by  four  years,  thus  becoming  the  first  Pan  Americanist.  Oliveira 
Lima  quotes  Baron  Marschal  as  writing,  in  May,  1822,  to  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  following: 

Mr.  d’Andrada  is  going  very  far.  *  ♦  *  i  heard  him  say  yesterday  in 

the  presence  of  20  foreign  diplomats  that  a  great  alliance  or  American  federa¬ 
tion  was  necessary,  with  absolute  free  trade;  that  if  Europe  should  refuse  to  allow 
this,  the  ports  would  be  closed  and  they  [i.  e.,  the  Americans]  would  adopt  the 
Chinese  system,  and  if  the  Europeans  wished  to  attack  them  then  the  woods 
and  the  mountains  would  serve  as  fortresses.  Time  and  space  were  the  arms 
of  governments  as  they  were  of  nature.*^ 

Bonifacio’s  realism  becomes  very  clear  in  the  recommendations 
addressed  to  the  Portuguese  Cortes  in  the  instructions  given  the 
Paulista  deputies  to  that  body.  In  a  country  where  even  to-day 
theory,  philosophy,  and  other  abstract  subjects  tend  to  monopolize 
school  curricula,  the  practicality  of  the  courses  Bonifacio  suggested 
for  a  university  to  be  founded  in  Sao  Paulo  stands  in  very  bold 
relief.  He  even  speaks  of  living  expenses,  always  a  matter  of  real 
concern  to  students  of  all  ages  and  places.  He  suggests  that  the 
well  born  and  rich  should  learn  something  useful.  He  is  ever  con¬ 
scious  of  the  milieu  and  in  many  of  his  sayings  he  mentions  climate 
as  a  vital  factor  in  Brazilian  problems.  The  profundity  and  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  thinking  are  never  affected  adversely  by  the  universality 
of  his  interests.  The  following  is  a  condensation  of  his  instructions 
mentioned  above: 

The  civil  and  criminal  codes  should  take  into  account  Brazilian  conditions — 
the  climate,  inhabitants,  the  people  of  different  colors,  some  free  and  some 
slave.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  a  university  be  founded  in  Sao  Paulo — in 
Sao  Paulo  because  of  its  location  and  climate  and  because  living  is  cheap.  It 
should  have  four  faculties:  (1)  Philosophy  and  natural  sciences;  (2)  speculative 
philosophy  and  fine  arts;  (3)  medicine;  (4)  jurisprudence,  economics,  finance, 
and  government.  There  should  be  primary  and  secondary  schools  to  prepare 
students  for  university  works,  and  schools  in  which  useful  sciences  are  taught 
so  that  there  will  never  be  wanting  among  the  wealthy  class  men  who  will  not 
only  fill  positions  but  who  will  be  able  to  spread  the  knowledge  which  is  needed 
for  increasing  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  The  capital  of  each 
province  should  have  chairs  of  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  veterinary,  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics  and  chemistry,  botany  and  experimental  horticulture,  etc.** 

"  Armitage,  p.  120. 

■'  Oliveira  Lima,  0  Movimento,  etc.,  p  190. 

“  Ibid.  pp.  119-121. 


Courtesy  of  Hsradoo  W.  Goforth 

MONUMENT  TO  THE  ANDRADAS,  SANTOS,  BRAZIL 

Monument  to  the  Andredas  which  was  unveiled  in  Santos,  their  birthplace  in  September,  1922,  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Brazilian  centenary  of  independence 
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Bonifacio’s  ideas  in  regard  to  slavery  and  the  aborigene  popula¬ 
tion  are  found  in  two  monographs,  Apontamentos  para  a  Cimliza^ao 
dos  Indios,  and  Representagao  a  Constituinte  Sobre  a  Escramtura, 
both  found  in  a  document  of  the  Brazilian  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  1910.  He  anticipated  Lincoln  in  preaching  that  a  democ¬ 
racy  can  not  live  half  free  and  half  slave.  The  problem  of  slavery 
in  Brazil  was  settled  as  in  no  other  country.  It  was  abolished 
gradually  and  without  bloodshed.  The  very  close  relationship  of 
slavery  to  the  monarchy  and  to  colonialism  is  the  subject  of  a  detailed 
study  being  carried  on  in  this  country  and  in  Brazil  by  a  Columbia 
fellow,  Mr.  Rudiger  Bilden.  He  has  been  kind  enough  to  allow 
me  to  use  certain  parts  of  his  excellent  and  scholarly  manuscript. 
His  trenchant  statements  are  the  result  of  careful  thought  and 
research.  And  yet  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying: 

Indeed  the  ultimate  effect  of  his  very  fruitful  political,  scientific,  and  literarj 
activities  mark  him  as  the  greatest  personal  factor  in  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  and  in  the  transmutation  of  Brazilian  energy  from  which  evolved  the 
Brazil  of  to-day. 

Bonifacio  tore  down  the  humanitarian  arguments  for  the  defense 
of  slavery  by  showing  its  inconsistency  with  Christian  teaching  and 
with  the  teachings  of  fraternity,  equality,  and  liberty.  He  found 
slavery  incompatible  in  a  state  organized  on  the  basis  of  popular 
sovereignty.  He  understood  the  moral  effects  upon  society  of  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  slaves  and  of  slavery  as  an  institution 
upon  the  economic  and  political  life  of  the  nation.  He  says: 

But  how'  can  there  be  a  liberal  and  lasting  constitution  in  a  country  inhabited 
by  an  immense  multitude  of  brutal  and  hostile  slaves? 

It  is  time  and  more  than  time  that  we  end  a  traffic  so  barbarous  and  cruel; 
it  is  time  that  we  should  begin  to  end  slavery  gradually  until  it  is  absolutely 
eradicated  *  *  *  so  that  in  a  few  generations  we  may  have  a  homogeneous 

nation,  without  which  we  shall  never  be  free,  respected,  and  happy. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  end  such  physical  and  social  hetero¬ 
geneity  ♦  ♦  ♦  harmonizing  *  *  *  discordant  elements  into  a 

whole  ♦  *  ♦  which  will  not  crumble  at  the  least  touch  of  political  com¬ 
motions.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Luxury  and  corruption  appeared  in  Brazil  long  before  civilization  and  industry, 
and  what  is  the  cause  of  such  a  frightful  phenomenon?  Slavery,  gentlemen, 
slavery,  because  he  who  lives  on  the  earnings  of  his  slaves  lives  in  indolence,  and 
indolence  brings  vice  in  its  wake.  Blind  cupidity,  however,  says  that  slavery  is 
necessary  in  Brazil  because  its  people  are  flabby  and  lazy.  They  most  certainly  lie. 

He  used  these  humanitarian  arguments  because  he  knew  there 
was  a  class  of  Brazilians  who  could  be  enlisted  in  a  crusade  against 
slavery  only  on  idealistic  grounds.  In  his  arguments  on  the  economic 
unsoundness  of  slavery  Bonifacio  showed  how  far  ahead  of  his  day  he 
was  and  how  clearly  he  understood  the  relation  of  slavery  to  national 
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development.  Incidentally,  of  course,  the  only  argument  which  | 
could  convert  slave  owners  to  emancipation  would  be  the  economic, 
and  therefore  Bonifacio  set  out  to  tear  down  their  misconceptions 
of  slavery  as  a  paying  business.  He  spoke  of  the  immense  capital  I 
invested  in  slaves  who  die,  who  get  ill,  and  who  become  useless,  an 
investment  incommensurate  with  the  profits  received.  i 

The  labor  of  slaves  in  Brazil  does  not  produce  the  profits  with  which  lazy 
and  fantastic  persons  deceive  themselves. 

*  *  *  It  either  makes  one  mad  or  laugh  to  see  20  slaves  carrying  20  sacks  i" 

of  sugar  which  could  be  carried  in  one  or  two  well-built  wagons  drawn  by  two  ^ 
oxen  or  mules. 

*  ♦  *  Twenty  slaves  require  twenty  hoes,  all  of  which  could  be  saved  * 

by  one  plow.  1 

*  *  ♦  The  State  loses  because  without  slavery  owmers  would  use  more  | 

intelligence  and  industry  in  caring  for  the  patrimony  of  the  nation.  f 

*  *  *  Our  woods  full  of  precious  lumber  ♦  ♦  ♦  would  not  be  destroyed  \ 

by  the  murderous  axe  of  the  negro  or  by  the  devastating  flames  of  ignorance.  j 

*  •  *  Cochin  China  has  no  slaves  *  ♦  *  and  yet  produced  enormous  | 

quantities  of  sugar  in  1750  ♦  *  ♦  without  the  necessity  of  destroying  I 

the  forests  and  sterilizing  the  soil  as  unfortunately  is  occurring  with  us.  i 

Bonifacio  realized  full  well  that  an  abrupt  freeing  of  the  slaves  * 
was  impossible,  and  he  made  it  a  cardinal  part  of  his  policy  that  they 
be  freed  gradually.  In  the  many  articles  of  the  program  he  prepared  S 
for  the  assembly  he  has  this  gradual  emancipation  in  mind.  He  says: 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  slavery  abolished  abruptly  ♦  ♦  ♦  such  an  event 

would  bring  great  evil  *  *  *  it  is  necessary  first  to  make  them  worthy  of 

freedom.  , 

*  *  *  Make  the  negroes  free  and  proud,  give  them  incentives,  protect  ! 

them,  they  will  reproduce  and  become  valuable  citizens.  i 

He  proposed  the  intermarriage  of  the  negroes  and  the  other  races.  i 
That  has  gone  on  in  Brazil  and  Brazil  has  no  “race”  problem.  Brazil  ! 
emancipated  its  slaves  gradually  and  compensated  the  slave  owners. 
When  slavery  was  finally  abolished  in  1888  there  was  no  bloodshed, 
and  the  monarchy  which  depended  on  it  fell  the  next  year. 

The  third  great  problem  Bonifacio  set  out  to  solve  was  that  of  the 
wild  Indian.  The  introduction  to  the  essay  on  this  problem  is  by  i 
General  Candido  M.  da  Silva  Rondon,  the  present  day  apostle  to  the 
Indians  of  Brazil.  The  occasion  was  the  inauguration  in  1910  of  the 
service  of  protection  of  the  Indians — part  of  the  ceremony  was  a 
homage  to  Bonifacio  because  this  service  was  based  on  Bonifacio’s 
program.  Rondon  says: 

The  process  and  the  measures  recommended  by  Jos6  Bonifacio  to  realize  such 
a  high  aim  arc  essentially  the  same  adopted  by  the  regulations  (June,  1910), 
where  the  dignity,  habits,  and  Indian  institutions  are  respected  religiously,  as  | 
well  as  their  life,  family  and  property.  i 
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To  attract  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  civilization,  the  regulation  uses  the 
same  means  recommended  by  the  patriarch. 

The  recommendation  never  to  force  the  Indians  to  leave  their  errors  and  bad 
habits  or  force  them  to  heavy  and  monotonous  labors,  but  better  to  win  their 
sympathy,  friendship  and  trust,  caring  for  their  temporal  and  physical  welfare, 
is  scrupulously  respected  and  followed  in  the  regulation. 

Bonifacio’s  analysis  of  Indian  psychology  and  development  remind 
one  of  Boas’s  explanations  of  the  conditions  that  influence  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  population,  “heredity,  environmental  influences,  and 
selection.”  It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  that  Bonifacio  lived  in  the 
day  when  race  and  blood  were  the  universal  explanations  or  excuses 
for  inferiorities  and  superiorities  of,  or  differences  among,  peoples. 
About  the  Indians  of  Brazil  he  says; 

Man  in  the  savage  stage  *  *  ♦  in  Brazil  must  be  lazy;  he  has  few  or  no 

needs  ♦  *  *  he  has  no  idea  of  property,  no  desires  for  distinction,  no  social 

vanities,  which  are  the  powerful  springs  which  put  civilized  man  into  action 

*  *  *  he  is  stupid  *  *  *  [because]  everything  which  does  not  concern 

immediately  his  physical  conservation.  *  *  ♦  escapes  his  attention.  *  *  ♦ 

But  the  most  apathetic  man  must  satisfy  his  physical  and  indispensable  needs 

*  *  he  must  repel  force  with  force  ♦  ♦  ♦  war  becomes  a  necessity 

and  a  pleasure  *  *  ♦  thence  come  inveterate  hatreds,  desires  for  revenge, 

and  unbridled  atrocities. 

Bonifacio  then  makes  some  general  remarks  on  the  process  of 
civilizing  the  Indian: 

The  Jesuits  knew  that  with  presents,  promises  and  clear  and  sane  reasons, 
given  by  practical  men  in  Indian  languages,  they  could  do  with  the  savages  what 
they  wished.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Indian  is  a  “mere  automaton”  whose  springs  can 

be  set  in  motion  by  example,  education  and  benefits.  *  ♦  ♦  They  hate  us 

*  ♦  *  because  with  the  pretext  of  making  them  Christians  we  have  done  and 

are  doing  them  great  injustices  and  cruelties. 

He  proposes  in  44  articles  the  means  for  civilizing  the  Indians. 
He  describes  fully  the  machinery  he  would  set  up  to  accomplish  his 
high  aim.  It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  it  here  because  time  and 
space  forbid.  Every  step  is  marked  by  common  sense,  practicality, 
and  thoughtfulness  for  the  Indian  and  for  the  white  alike.  Some 
proposals,  such  as  those  relating  to  intermarriage,  seem  extreme, 
but  he  is  careful  to  recommend  all  sorts  of  safeguards  to  avoid  dis¬ 
agreeable  results.  He  develops  a  system  of  checks  and  counter¬ 
checks  so  as  to  guarantee  that  the  Indian  will  not  be  exploited.  He 
is  equally  anxious  that  the  white,  too,  shall  not  be  deceived  or  injured 
by  the  Indian  or  discriminated  against  by  the  government  in  behalf 
of  the  Indian. 

Some  of  these  articles  are  so  startling  in  their  modernness  that  I 
am  quoting  them  in  full.  The  ones  selected  are  as  follows : 

1.  Justice — purchase  their  God-given  lands. 

2.  Kindness,  consistency,  and  suffering  on  our  part. 

3.  Trade  with  savages  even  at  a  loss. 
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7.  Send  trained  missionaries  ♦  ♦  ♦  because  it  was  crass  ignorance, 

not  to  say  brutality,  to  wish  to  civilize  and  domesticate  Indians  by  force  of  arms 
with  soldiers  and  officers,  mostly  without  sense,  prudence,  or  morality. 

8.  To  get  virtuous,  prudent,  and  educated  missionaries  it  is  necessary  to 
guarantee  them  the  proper  salaries  and  necessary  privileges. 

14.  It  is  necessary  to  arouse  their  curiosity  and  to  give  them  exalted  ideas 
of  our  power,  knowledge,  and  wealth.  It  would  be  expedient  for  missionaries 
to  take  an  electrical  apparatus  ♦  *  *  to  make  beautiful  and  curious  experi¬ 

ments  in  their  presence. 

20.  Besides  schools  for  the  three  R's,  schools  of  arts  and  trades. 

21.  Avoid  abrupt  changes  of  climate  which  increase  mortality.  Choose 
healthy  places.  Accustom  them  slowly  to  new  types  of  work  and  to  new  foods. 

25.  Missionaries  should  introduce  the  plow  to  lighten  burdens  of  farming. 

26.  Missionaries  should  take  all  precautions  to  avoid  famines. 

28.  Banks  which  will  pay  interest  on  Indian  savings. 

35.  Vaccination  against  smallpox. 

Bonifacio  was  not  “a  prominent  republican  politician  of  Brazil,” 
as  Roosevelt  calls  him  in  his  book,  Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness. 
He  was  not  a  republican  nor  a  politician. .  He  was  much  more. 


GUATEMALAN  HISTORl 
CAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY  /.  *. 


By  Antonio  Bathes  Jauregui* 

Department  of  Public  Education  of  Guatemala 

IN  writing  the  primitive  history  of  the  Central  American  isthmus, 
says  Baldwin  in  his  excellent  work,  Ancient  America,  little  is 
available  of  the  aboriginal  documents  which  in  the  last  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  in  our  day  have  aroused  so  much  interest 
among  the  savants  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  first 
Spaniards  in  an  excess  of  religious  zeal  attempted  to  destroy  even 
historical  records.  Some  nevertheless  escaped,  including  those 
contained  in  the  Popol  Buj,  a  very  notable  work  describing  the 
mythology  and  primitive  history  of  Central  American  countries, 
written  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  noble  Indian  of  Chichicastenango, 
who  set  down  in  his  own  language.  Quiche — one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  philosophic  in  the  w’orld — the  memories  of  his  ancestors.  A 
hundred  years  after  this  manuscript  had  been  written  Padre  Xim^nez 
found  it  buried  among  the  yellowed  papers  of  Chichicastenango 
parish.  He  translated  it  into  Spanish,  the  manuscript  being  pre¬ 
served  in  the  libraries  of  the  Dominican  friars  until  the  year  1829, 
when  the  convents  were  extinguished.  Since  at  that  time  no  one 
esteemed  indigenous  traditions,  long  regarded  askance,  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  the  sacred  book  of  the  Quiches.  In  1845  Doctor 
Schetzer  discovered  this  treasure,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  and  made  a 
copy  of  the  original  which,  with  other  books  once  belonging  to  the 
friars,  was  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Guatemala.  Later,  a 
German  popularized  the  Popol  Buj  in  Europe,  and  a  Frenchman, 
Abb4  Brasseur  of  Bourbourg,  stole  the  original,  publishing  it  in  Paris  in 
Quich6  and  French,  with  a  great  show'  of  erudition  and  some  imagina¬ 
tive  additions.  Previously,  however,  it  had  been  printed  in  Vienna, 
in  Xim^nez’s  translation.  The  publication  of  the  Popol  Buj  changed 
the  whole  course  of  historical  studies  on  Central  America. 

But  even  this  translation  by  Padre  Xim^nez  suffered  from  some 
errors  and  defects.  However,  Senor  Don  J.  Antonio  Villacorta  C., 
after  profound  study  and  a  visit  to  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
Popol  Buj  undertook,  wdth  the  able  assistance  of  Senor  Don  Flavio 
Rodas  M.,  who  speaks  Quiche  perfectly,  the  laborious  task  of  editing 
a  corrected  edition  which  included  the  pronunciation  of  the  indigenous 
words  in  Spanish.  It  may  be  said  that  this  monumental  labor  is  the 
last  word  on  the  bible  or  sacred  book  of  the  famous  Quiches.  It  has 
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been  a  matter  for  well-deserved  praise  that  it  should  be  Guatemalans 
who  presented  the  world  with  the  perfect  edition  of  the  Popol  Buj. 

The  Cakchiquels  also  had  a  famous  book,  which  preserves  many  of 
their  traditions,  names  of  kings  and  family  trees.  This  book,  called 
the  Memorids  de  Tecpdn  Atitldn,  was  partially  written  by  the  chieftain 
Don  Francisco  Hernandez  Arana  Xahila  in  1582,  and  finished  by 
another  Indian  of  high  rank,  Don  Francisco  Diaz  Xebuta  Quch. 
The  manuscript  of  98  pages,  written  in  Cakchiquel,  was  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  Franciscans,  where  Don  Juan  Gavarrete,  an  anti¬ 
quarian,  found  it  in  1844.  Archbishop  Garcia  Pelaez  lent  it  in  1855 
to  the  aforementioned  Abb6  Brasseur  of  Bourbourg  who,  although 
he  understood  the  immense  value  of  the  document,  had  no  scruple  in 
appropriating  it  and  publishing  a  translation  into  French.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  there  was  in  e.xistence  a  copy  of  the  translation  into  Spanish 
by  Don  Juan  Gavarrete,  and  this  was  published  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Coleccidn  Historica  del  Museo  Nacional  de  la  Sociedad  Econo- 
mica,  horn.  which  we  copied  the  text  appearing  in  our  Biblioteca  His- 
torica  de  Centro  America.  That  memorial  vxis  printed,  after  the  death 
of  the  French  abb6,  by  Alfonso  Pinart.  Later — in  1885 — the  famous 
historian  Brinton  published  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  title  of  Annals 
of  the  Cakchiquels,  an  English  translation  preceded  by  an  interesting 
introduction. 

Another  of  the  indigenous  records  of  Guatemala  which  the  above- 
mentioned  French  abb6  carried  away  with  him,  after  taking  it  from 
the  Society  of  Economics,  was  a  document  which  had  belonged  to  the 
library  of  the  Franciscan  friars  and  was  called  Tltvdos  de  los  antiguos 
nuestros  antepasados,  los  que  ganaron  estas  tierras  Otzoyd  (Titles  of  the 
ancients  our  ancestors,  who  won  these  lands  of  Otzoya),  before  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ  came  among  them,  in  the  year  1300.  When 
these  titles  of  the  House  of  Ixcuin  Niharb,  liege  lady  of  the  territory 
of  Totonicapan,  were  presented  to  the  special  land  court,  in  1752, 
in  connection  with  a  lawsuit,  an  exact  translation  was  ordered  to  be 
made,  which  translation  should  still  be  found  in  the  archives  of  that 
town.  Later  the  original  became  the  property  of  the  Franciscan 
library,  passing  many  years  later  to  the  National  Library.  For¬ 
tunately,  a  copy  of  this  rare  manuscript  remained  in  the  collection  of 
historical  documents  of  the  Economic  Society. 

Of  the  manuscripts  which  the  famous  abb4  extracted  from  our 
archives  and  of  which  he  left  no  vestige,  we  may  mention  the  Tltxdos 
de  los  Caciques  de  Sacapulas  y  los  de  Quezalienango  y  Momostenango 
(Titles  of  the  Chieftains  of  Sacapulas  and  of  those  of  Quezaltenango 
and  Momostenango),  which  this  historian  cites  in  discussing  the 
“  Na^ciones  Civilizadas  de  Mexico  y  de  la  America  Central,”  a  work 
published  in  French  which  won  him  much  renown.  Of  the  Titvlos  de 
los  Senores  de  Totonicapdn  (Titles  of  the  Lords  of  Totonicap&n)  the 
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abb6-historian  carried  away  a  copy,  the  original  remaining  in  the 
archives  of  that  town.  This  work  was  written  in  1554  in  31  manu¬ 
script  pages,  and  translated  into  Spanish  in  1834  by  Don  Dionisio 
Chonay,  an  indigene  priest  of  Sacapulas.  Alfonso  Pinart  published 
a  French  translation  in  Paris.  The  hook  recounts  the  migrations  of 
the  Quiches  and  part  of  their  history,  up  to  the  Spanish  conquest. 
Likewise  Don  Juan  Torres  and  Don  Juan  Macario,  two  noble  Indians, 
descendants  of  King  Chignavicelut,  wrote  the  history  of  their  race. 

The  Spanish  conquerors,  instead  of  appreciating  the  documents 
relative  to  the  unfortunate  Indians,  regarded  these  writings  wdth  dis¬ 
dain  and  even  with  anger,  since  because  of  fanaticism  they  considered 
that  the  hooks  contained  only  savagery  and  idolatry,  suggestions  of 
the  devil — everything  evil  and  useless — little  suspecting  that  in  more 
enlightened  days  these  annals  would  be  considered  worth  their  weight 
in  gold. 

The  history  of  Central  America  in  primitive  times  owes  much  to 
the  zeal  of  our  writers  and  chroniclers,  and  not  a  little  to  the  profound 
investigations  of  foreign  savants  who  in  numerous  works,  not  very 
well  known  among  us,  have  set  forth  after  much  labor  the  origins  of 
civilization,  theogonies,  traditions,  and  whatever  may  shed  light  on 
these  peoples,  who  deserve  especial  study  in  the  evolution  of  humanity. 

Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  soldier  historian,  is  the  most  estimable, 
ingenious,  and  trustworthy  of  all  the  chroniclers  of  our  annals.  La 
historia  verdadera  de  la  conquista  de  la  Nueva  Espana  y  del  Reino  de 
Guatemala,  par  el  Capitdn  don  Bernal  Diaz  del  CastiUo,  uno  de  sus 
conquistadores  (The  true  history  of  the  conquest  of  New  Spain  and 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  by  Captain  Don  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castillo,  one  of  their  conquerors),  although  poorly  arranged,  is  naive, 
candid,  accurate,  and  extremely  interesting  throughout.  The  Spanish 
edition  published  by  Padre  Rem6n  in  1632  is  far  from  agreeing  with 
the  original,  which  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  municipality  of 
Guatemala,  or  with  the  official  copy  made  by  Don  J.  Domingo 
Castillo  and  authenticated  by  Don  Delfino  Sanchez,  which  copy 
belongs  to  the  National  Library.  This  history  by  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castillo  was  translated  into  French  by  M.  Jourdanet  wdth  an  inter¬ 
esting  foreword  by  Don  Jos6  M.  de  Heredia,  who  described  with 
admirable  simplicity  and  ability  the  lust  for  gold  and  the  marvelous 
deeds  of  prowess  of  the  Spanish  conquistadores.  Don  Benito  Cano 
reprinted  in  1809,  in  four  duodecimo  volumes,  the  w'ork  of  the  valiant 
captain,  and  in  1861  Enrique  de  Heredia  published  it,  with  many 
errata,  as  Volume  26  of  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espanoles.  It  w^as 
also  issued  in  Mexico  in  1854,  1870,  and  1891,  each  time  with  many 
errors.  Another  edition  appeared  in  Paris  in  1837,  but  prior  to  that 
time  it  w’as  translated  into  English  by  Maurice  Keatinge  in  1800  and 
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by  Luckart  in  1844.  There  are  furthermore  two  German  editions 
and  one  Hungarian. 

While  all  this  activity  was  taking  place  abroad,  the  original  manu¬ 
script  from  the  talented  pen  of  the  Perpetual  Councillor  of  the  Very 
Noble  and  Loyal  City  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  de  Guatemala 
was  through  indifference  left  slumbering  in  the  archives,  until  in 
1904  Don  Genaro  Garcia  published  in  Mexico  the  only  edition 
agreeing  with  the  original  codex,  an  edition  which  also  contains  a 
portrait  and  biography  of  the  author,  and  a  list  of  his  ancestors  and 
descendants  which  I  furnished  him. 

The  first  Cronica  de  Guatemala  is  that  by  Remesal,  who  relates  in  a 
confused  style  curious  facts  extracted  from  the  archives,  showing 
partiality  sometimes  in  favor  of  Las  Casas  and  the  Indians,  and 
highly  praising  the  Dominicans,  of  whom  he  was  one.  There  was  a 
copy  of  the  original  of  this  work  in  the  archives  of  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation,  and  it  has  also  been  printed,  existing  copies  being  now 
very  rare.  Remesal’s  chronicle  has  special  historical  interest  and 
should  perhaps  be  the  first  book  to  be  reprinted. 

La  nueva  relacion  que  contiene  los  viajes  de  Tomds  Cage  (The  new 
account  which  contains  the  travels  of  Thomas  Cage)  is  a  curious 
work,  the  statements  in  which,  although  they  will  not  all  pass  muster, 
are  interesting  and  useful.  It  is  not  to  the  point  to  ascertain  now 
whether  this  Irish  friar  were  really  a  Dominican  or  whether  he  only 
pretended  to  be  a  priest;  or  whether  he  deserted  at  Acapulco  a  mission 
for  the  Philippines,  fleeing  to  Nicaragua  and  afterwards  arriving  at 
the  recently  founded  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  Likewise 
it  matters  little  for  our  purpose  whether  or  not  he  was  the  brother  of 
the  Governor  of  Oxford  in  the  time  of  Charles  I,  or  whether  he  saw 
witches  and  sorcerers  in  Petapa  and  Mixco.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  book  in  question  is  of  historical  interest  and  that  it  was 
written  about  the  year  1625,  the  first  edition  having  been  printed  in 
1661,  and  the  second  in  1838  by  the  firm  of  Rosa  in  Paris. 

A  century  later  than  Remesal,  Vasquez  wrote  his  Cronica,  in  order 
that  the  Franciscan  order  might  not  lack  its  apologist.  He  con¬ 
tinued  the  history  of  the  church  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
painting  scenes  of  past  political  and  social  life,  often  in  high  colors 
and  with  no  impartial  brush.  He  betrays  aversion  to  the  Indians 
and  defends  their  oppressors. 

The  bombastic  Recordacion  Florida  {A  Garland  oj  Memories),  by 
Don  Francisco  Fuentes  y  Guzman,  great-great-grandson  of  Bernal 
Diaz  del  Castillo,  was  wTitten  at  the  end  of  the  same  century. 
It  contains  many  interesting  statements,  often  inexact,  however. 
This  manuscript  having  been  lost,  Don  Augustin  Cojigo,  as  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  author,  took  steps,  in  the  council  meeting  held  in  No¬ 
vember,  1721,  to  have  it  searched  for.  This  was  done  with  good 
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success,  for  in  the  minutes  of  October  21,  1722,  it  is  reported  that  the 
manuscript  had  been  found.  Later  it  again  disappeared,  and  after 
a  public  advertisement,  offering  a  prize  to  the  person  returning  it,  it 
was  gratuitously  restored  in  1839.  Mr.  H.  Ternaux  Copans  gave  a 
manuscript  r6sum6,  stating  that  he  had  the  document  in  his  library. 
In  1882  Don  Justo  Zaragoza  published  in  Madrid  two  volumes  of  this 
w'ork  in  a  beautiful  edition  de  luxe;  the  third  volume,  however,  is  still 
unpublished,  because  the  original  was  not  found  in  that  capital. 
Fortunately  this  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Guatemala, 
while  a  very  careful  manuscript  copy,  bound  into  a  thick  book  with 
water-color  illustrations  by  the  painter  Letona,  has  passed  from  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Mariano  Padilla  to  the  National  Library. 

La  Cronica  de  la  Santa  Provincia  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala  (The  Chron¬ 
icle  of  the  Holy  Province  of  Chiapa  and  Guatemala),  by  the  Dominican 
Friar  Francisco  Xim^nez,  well  deserves  consultation.  Father  Xi- 
m4nez  also  wrote  the  Historia  Natural  del  Reino  de  Guatemala  (Natural 
History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala)  which  has  now  disappeared,  a 
good  Quiche,  Cakchiquel,  and  Tzutugil  grammar  and  Las  Adrerten- 
cias  e  Impugnaciones  a  la  Crdnica  de  Vdsquez  (The  Vasquez  Chronicle, 
Observations  and  Impugnations),  the  last  of  which,  although  an  im¬ 
passioned  work,  contains  excellent  information. 

La  Isagoge  (The  Exordium)  by  an  unknown  author,  containing 
extravagant  descriptions,  absurd  theories,  and  some  strange  data  on 
the  indigenes,  is  also  a  Dominican  chronicle,  having  been  printed  in 
connection  with  the  celebration  in  Guatemala  of  the  Centenary  of 
Columbus. 

Works  of  Gomara,  Oviedo,  and  Las  Casas  likewise  contain  data  on 
Guatemala.  In  1831  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History  published  a  de 
luxe  edition  of  the  Historia  General  y  Natural  de  las  Indias  (General  and 
Natural  History  of  the  Indies),  written  by  Capt.  Gonzalo  Fernandez 
de  Oviedo  y  Valdes,  known  as  the  first  chronicler  of  the  New  World. 
It  is  a  monumental  work  which  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1535, 
creating  widespread  interest  and  being  honored  by  two  translations. 

The  Apuntamientos  de  la  Historia  de  Guatemala  (Notes  on  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Guatemala)  by  don  Jos6  Sanchez,  an  unpublished  manuscript 
of  the  year  1734,  the  original  of  which  the  author  treasures  as  a 
bibliographical  jewel,  is  also  of  particular  interest. 

The  Descripcidn  del  Reino  de  Guatemala  (Description  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Guatemala),  by  don  Luis  Diez  de  Navarro,  1744,  is  quaint 
and  very  useful. 

The  Gaceta  Antigua  de  Guatemala  (Ancient  Gazette  of  Guatemala), 
which  covers  the  period  from  colonial  times  to  1854,  together  with 
collections  of  30  Central  American  periodicals,  proved  very  helpful 
to  the  author  in  the  preparation  of  his  book.  La  America  Ceniral  ante 
la  Historia  (Central  America  from  an  Historical  Viewpoint). 
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The  author  also  has  in  his  possession  and  has  made  use  of  the 
Noticias  curiosas  cronologicas  de  estas  Jndias,  desde  1492  hasta  1779 
(Curious  chronological  information  concerning  these  Indies  from 
1492  to  1779). 

The  Traslacion  de  la  capital  al  vaUe  de  la  Ermita  (Removal  of  the 
Capital  to  the  Valley  of  the  Hermitage). 

Razon  puntual  de  los  sticesos  mds  notables  y  de  los  estragos  y  danos 
que  ha  sufrido  la  ciudad  de  Guatemala,  desde  que  se  fundd  en  Ciudad 
Vieja  0  Almolonga  (Accurate  account  of  the  most  important  events 
and  the  ruin  and  damage  suffered  by  the  city  of  Guatemala  from  the 
time  it  was  founded  at  Ciudad  Vieja  or  Almolonga);  “La  Ciudad  de 
Guatemala  despufe  de  los  terremotos  de  1773”  (The  City  of  Guate¬ 
mala  after  the  Earthquakes  of  1773) ;  “Voto  del  Maestro  de  Campo  don 
Agustin  Estrada  contra  la  traslacibn  de  la  Ciudad”  (The  Opinion  of 
the  Maestro  de  Campo  don  Agustin  Estrada  against  the  Removal  of  the 
City);  “Voto  sobre  el  mismo  asunto,  del  P.  don  Pedro  Martinez  de 
Molina”  (Opinion  of  Father  don  Pedro  Martinez  de  Molina  on  the 
same  subject);  “Descripcibn  de  la  ciudad  y  Reyno  de  Guatemala” 
(Description  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Guatemala)  by  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  Friar  Felipe  Cadena;  “Pensamiento  del  Presidente  de  Guate¬ 
mala,  don  Jos4  Araujo  y  Rio,  sobre  acunacibn  de  moneda  de  vell6n  o 
calderla”  (Ideas  of  the  President  of  Guatemala  Don  Jos6  Araujo  y  Rio 
on  the  minting  of  coins  of  copper  and  silver  alloy);  “Relacibn  de  los 
Obispos  y  principales  acontecimientos  desde  1534  a  1736”  (Story 
of  the  Bishops  and  principal  happenings  from  1534  to  1736),  attributed 
to  don  Jos4  M.  Escamilla;  “Informaci6n  de  servicios  y  nobleza  del 
conquistador  don  Bernal  Diaz  de  Castillo”  (Statement  of  the  services 
and  magnanimity  of  the  Conquistador  don  Bernal  Diaz  de  Castillo); 
“Informacidn  de  Fuentes  y  Guzman”  (Account  of  Fuentes  y  Guzman) ; 
“Gram&tica  de  la  lengua  quich4  y  de  la  cakchiquel”  (Grammar  of 
the  Quiche  and  Cakchiquel  languages),  by  Father  Flores;  “Doctrina 
Cristiana  para  Guathimala”  (Christian  Doctrine  for  Guatemala),  b}' 
Bishop  Marroquln,  written  in  Quiche  and  Cakchiquel;  “Coleccibn 
completa  de  las  publicaciones  de  la  Sociedad  Econbmica,  desde 
su  fundacidn  hasta  su  extincibn”  (Collection  of  the  Publications  of 
the  Society  of  Economics  from  the  time  of  its  Foundation  until  its 
Dissolution);  “Relaci6n  de  don  Antonio  Porta  sobre  la  costa  del 
Norte”  (Report  of  don  Antonio  Porta  on  the  Northern  Coast); 
“Informe  de  Garcia  del  Palacio  dirigido  al  rey,  en  1576”  (Report 
of  Garcia  del  Palacio  submitted  to  the  King  in  1576);  “Relacidn  de 
los  estragos  y  ruinas  de  la  ciudad  de  Santiago  de  Guatemala,  en 
1717”  (Account  of  the  destruction  and  ruins  of  the  city  of  Santiago 
de  Guatemala  in  1717),  by  Arana;  “Informe  de  Fray  Agustin  Cano 
sobre  la  entrada  que  por  la  Verapaz  hizo  al  Pet4n,  en  1625”  (Report 
of  Friar  Agustin  Cano  on  his  entrance  into  Pet4n  in  1625  through 
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Verapaz);  “La  historia  do  la  Iglesia  do  Guatemala”  (History  of  the 
Church  of  Guatemala),  by  Raymundo  Leal. 

El  Lihro  de  Adas  del  Aynntamiento  de  la  Ciudad  de  Santiago  de 
Guatemala,  comprendiendo  los  seis  primeros  anos,  desde  la  Jundacion 
de  la  misma  ciudad  Tiasta  1524  (Minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  munic¬ 
ipal  council  of  Santiago  de  Guatemala  during  the  first  six  years  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  until  1524),  published  by  don  Luciano 
Luna,  in  the  year  1856  is  very  curious,  revealing  the  initial  work 
of  the  conquistadores  and  giving  an  idea  of  that  primitive  city.  This 
edition,  which  is  in  very  great  demand,  especially  by  foreign  students, 
is,  unfortunately,  now  exhausted.  It  was,  however,  reprinted  in  serial 
form  in  the  Diario  de  Centro  America  during  the  year  1927. 

La  Coleccion  de  Documentos  Antiguos  (Collection  of  ancient  docu¬ 
ments)  which  was  also  printed  by  Luna,  contains  the  privileges  of  the 
city  of  Guatemala,  the  civic  coat  of  arms,  municipal  memorials  and 
reports  from  1537  to  1782  and  some  letters  of  Alvarado  and  Bishop 
Marroquin.  This  edition,  like  the  preceding,  is  also  exhausted. 

The  Memorias  para  la  Historia  del  Antiguo  Reino  de  Guatemala 
(Memoirs  for  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Kingdom  of  Guatemala), 
by  Archbishop  Garcia  Pelaez,  printed  in  1851,  contains  important 
material,  although  the  statements  are  set  down  out  of  order  and  in  a 
diffuse  and  tiresome  style.  It  is  out  of  print. 

El  Compendia  de  la  Historia  de  la  Ciudad  de  Guatemala  (Compen¬ 
dium  of  the  History  of  the  City  of  Guatemala),  written  by  Don 
Domingo  Juarros,  although  incomplete  in  many  ways,  contains  an 
abundance  of  information,  especially  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  It 
also  contains  very  valuable  geographical  notes  which  served  as  a  basis 
for  the  cartography  relative  to  these  regions  after  the  XVIII  century. 
The  history  of  Juarros  was  first  printed  in  Guatemala  in  1806  on  a 
slow  printing  press  which  took  fouryears  to  complete  the  six  volumes 
which  the  manuscripts  formed.  In  1857  it  was  published  for  a  second 
time  by  Don  Luciano  Luna,  and  it  has  been  translated  into  English. 
In  1826  Arrowsmith  published  a  map  of  Central  America  following  the 
data  given  by  Juarros,  and  information  from  that  work  was  also  used 
in  the  eight  maps  appearing  in  El  Atlas  Guatemalteco ^{The  Atlas  of 
Guatemala)  by  don  Miguel  Rivera  Maestre  in  1832,  as  well  as  by  M. 
Bru6  in  the  French  map,  dedicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris. 

Relacion  descriptira  de  los  Mapas,  Pianos,  y  la  Audiencia  y  Capi- 
tanla  General  de  Guatemala  (Descriptive  Account  of  the  Maps,  Plans, 
and  the  Audiencia  and  Captaincy  General  of  Guatemala)  is  said  to 
be  a  most  interesting  work  which  was  published  in  Madrid  a  short 
time  ago  by  the  Chief  of  the  Archives  of  the  Indies,  Don  Pedro  Torres 
Lanzas.  This  book  contains  in  synthesis  the  cartography  of  Central 
America  during  Spanish  rule. 
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A  Chilean  by  the  name  of  Don  Juan  Enrique  Orian  published  the 
Bibliogrqfla  de  la  Im prenta  en  Guatemala  en  los  sighs  X  VII  and  X  \  III 
(Bibliography  of  the  Guatemalan  Press  during  the  XVII  and  XVIII 
Centuries)  and  “La  Historia  de  la  America  Central”  (History  of 
Central  America)  by  Milla,  continued  by  G6mez  Carrillo,  is  very 
important  and  well  known. 

Among  many  other  foreign  works  on  the  history  of  Guatemala 
may  be  cited  the  following:  Mission  Scientifique  au  Mixiqu^  et  dans 
VAmirique  Centrale  (A  Scientific  Mission  to  Mexico  and  Central 
America)  by  Hamy ;  another  bearing  the  same  title  by  Messrs.  Dollfus 
and  Montserrat;  “The  Story  of  Atlantis”  (Historia  de  los  Atlantes), 
by  William  Scott-Elliot;  “Coleccidn  de  libros  raros  y  curiosos  que 
tratan  de  America”  (Collection  of  rare  and  curious  books  on  America), 
composed  of  20  volumes  and  including  many  interesting  old  w'orks, 
some  of  w'hich  deal  with  Guatemala.  (“Historia  de  la  Indias”), 
(History  of  the  Indies)  by  Father  Las  Casas,  published  by  don  Jos6 
Sancho  Ray6n,  and  works  by  Brin  ton,  Berendt,  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg, 
Bancroft,  Squier,  Baily,  Stephens,  Pontelli,  Ternau.\-Copans,  Char- 
rencey,  Harrison  Allen,  Le6n  de  Rosny,  Cyrus  Thomas,  Doctor 
Stoll,  Cronau,  Saper,  Bourne,  etc. 

The  Biohgla  Cenirali-Americana  (Central  American  Biology)  is  the 
best  work  on  Central  America  published  in  Europe  up  to  the  present 
time.  Osberto  Salvin  traveled  extensively  in  Guatemala  on  three 
different  occasions  accompanied  by  Ducane  Godman  and  together 
they  prepared  this  vast  work  on  the  zoology,  botany,  and  archaeology 
of  the  Central  American  countries,  the  publication  of  which  was 
begun  in  London  in  1879.  To-day  it  comprises  36  volumes,  and 
there  are  still  4  more  to  be  published.  The  archaeological  notes 
are  the  w'ork  of  Professor  Maudslay  w’ith  an  appendix  by  Godman. 

Maudslay  has  also  published  A  Glimpse  at  Guatemala,  a  most 
beautiful  book  with  very  fine  illustrations.  It  contains  an  excellent 
diagram  of  the  mounds  in  Miraflores,  my  estate,  and  a  study  of  the 
indigenous  people  who  lived  in  great  numbers  in  that  valley  many 
thousands  of  years  ago. 

Many  objects  from  Guatemala  as  well  as  many  records  or  reports 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  to 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong. 

Central  America  is  widely  studied  to-day  and  much  interest  is 
being  manifested  in  works  relating  to  its  history. 

The  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington  has  a  collection  of  the 
principal  historical  works  on  Guatemala.  When  Doctor  Rowe  visited 
Guatemala  during  the  administration  of  President  Orellana,  the  author 
was  commissioned  by  the  Guatemalan  Government  to  assemble  this 
collection  which,  richly  bound,  was  presented  to  the  director  general 
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of  the  Union.  Fortunately,  therefore,  a  copy  of  this  bibliography 
which  is  being  sent  him  will  be  of  true  service. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  which 
he  judges  of  utmost  importance.  There  exist  in  one  of  the  deposit 
bo.xes  of  the  International  Bank  two  polyglot  Bibles  belonging  to 
the  National  Library.  Seeing  that  these  Bibles  are  in  Syrian, 
ancient  Greek,  Chaldean,  and  Latin,  they  would  bring  some  hundred 
thousand  dollars  if  they  were  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States,  and  with 
this  sum  many  up-to-date  and  useful  books  could  be  bought.  Before 
such  valuable  monuments  of  profound  erudition  are  destroyed  or 
lost,  they  should  be  made  use  of  in  some  way.  Once  they  were 
on  the  point  of  being  stolen  by  the  famous  Italian  antiquarian  Gallo 
and  his  companion  Conerotti,  who  was  director  of  the  Central 
National  Institute.  Having  been  secretly  removed  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  the  Bibles  were  taken  to  New  York  and  were  recovered 
by  the  consul  only  after  much  difficulty. 

(Just  as  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  going  to  press,  news  has  arrived  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Antonio  Batres  Jauregui,  author  of  the  foregoing  article  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  citizens  of  Guatemala.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  president  of  the  Guatemalan  Academy  of  Letters,  which  is  a 
correspondent  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy,  and  author  of  numerous  historical 
and  other  works.  Dr.  Batres  Jauregui  had  filled  a  long  life  tcith  the  most  distinguished 
public  service  and  enduring  contributions  to  literature.  His  death  is  a  loss  not  only 
to  Guatemala  but  to  America  as  a  whole;  in  his  going  Pan  Americanism  is  deprived 
of  one  of  its  most  loyal  champions.  He  will  be  held  in  warm  and  faithful  remem¬ 
brance  by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  association  with  him. — Editor’s  Note.) 
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PAN  AMERICAN  ACTIVI¬ 
TIES  AND  ASSEMBLIES 

1.— CONFERENCES  AND  CONGRESSES  HELD  AND  TO  BE 
HELD  BETWEEN  THE  SIXTH  AND  THE  SEVENTH  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

1.  International  Conference  of  American  States  on  Conciliation  and 

Arbitration. 

Held  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  December 
10,  1928^anuary  5,  1929.* 

Provided  for  by  resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States. 

2.  Pan  American  Trade-Mark  Conference. 

Held  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  February 
11-20,  1929.2 

Provided  for  by  resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States. 

3.  Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Highways. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  August  16-31,  1929.® 

The  First  Congress  of  Highways  was  provided  for  by  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference.^ 

4.  Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Journalists. 

Montevideo,  Uruguay,  1930;  the  exact  date  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Government  of  Uruguay. 

The  First  Congress  of  Journalists  was  provided  for  by  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference. 

5.  Meeting  of  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Pan  American  Sani¬ 

tary  Bureau. 

This  meeting  was  provided  for  at  the  Eighth  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Conference  which  assembled  at  Lima,  Peru,  in 
October,  1927,  and  will  be  held  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  May  27,  next.® 

6.  Ninth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference. 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  1930;  the  precise  date  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and  the 
Government  of  Argentina. 

>  See  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union,  Febraary,  1929,  pp.  113  el  teq. 

»  See  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  .\pril,  1929,  pp.  317  et  leq. 

*  See  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  October,  1928,  pp.  1014  rf  seq. 

*  “  Pan  .\merican  Conference,”  unqualifled  except  by  number,  is  synonymous  with  the  longer  official 
title  “International  Conference  of  .\merican  States.” 

*  See  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union,  April,  1929,  pp.  370-371. 
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7.  Inter-American  Congress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educators. 

Habana,  Cuba,  February,  1930. 

Provided  for  by  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ference. 

8.  Pan  American  Congress  of  Municipalities. 

Habana,  Cuba,  1931.  The  precise  date  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

Provided  for  by  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ference. 

9.  Seventh  American  Scientific  Congress. 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  August,  1931. 

10.  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference. 

Pan  American  Union,  Washington.  Probably  in  1931,  the 
exact  date  to  be  determined  by  the  governing  board. 

11.  Third  Pan  American  Postal  Conference. 

Madrid,  Spain,  in  1931;  the  precise  date  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

12.  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port 

Formalities. 

To  meet  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  on  the  date  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  governing  board. 

Provided  for  by  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ference. 

13.  Inter-American  Bibliographic  Commission. 

To  meet  at  the  time  and  place  determined  by  the  governing 
board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.® 

Provided  for  by  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ference. 

14.  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agricultural  Cooperation. 

To  meet  at  the  time  and  place  determined  by  the  governing 
board. 

Provided  for  by  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ference. 

15.  Third  Pan  American  Standardization  Conference. 

Habana,  Cuba.  Will  probably  meet  in  1931. 

The  First  Standardization  Conference  was  provided  for  by 
resolution  of  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference. 

16.  Third  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  To  meet  on  the  date  fixed  by  the 
Government  of  Brazil  and  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross  Society. 

17.  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women. 

To  meet  on  the  date  and  at  the  place  determined  by  the 
commission  itself. 

Provided  for  by  resolution  of  the  SixthPan  American  Conference. 


•  See  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  October,  1928,  p.  1044;  November,  1928,  p.  1143;  January, 
1929,  p.  57;  February,  1929,  p.  168;  March,  1929,  p.  260;  April,  1929,  pp.  376  and  380. 
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18.  Pan  American  Pedagogical  Congress. 

To  meet  on  the  date  and  at  the  place  determined  by  the 
governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Provided  for  by  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ference. 

19.  Second  Pan  American  Commission  on  Consular  Procedure. 

To  meet  on  the  date  and  at  the  place  to  be  determined  by  the 
governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Provided  for  by  resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States. 

20.  Sixth  Pan  American  Child  Welfare  Conference. 

To  meet  at  Lima,  Peru,  on  the  date  to  be  determined  by  the 
Government  of  Peru. 

21.  Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Eugenics  and  Homoculture. 

To  meet  at  Buenos  Aires,  on  a  date  to  be  determined. 

22.  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States. 

To  meet  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  some  time  between  the 
adjournment  of  the  Sixth  Conference  and  the  year  1933. 


II.— ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  IN  PRO¬ 
MOTING  CLOSER  INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 
BETWEEN  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  AMERICA 

I.  DIVISION  OF  INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN 

UNION 

This  division,  in  addition  to  serving  as  a  center  for  the  interchange 
of  educational  information  between  the  American  Republics,  through 
the  publication  of  articles  and  answering  of  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
has  been  giving  special  attention  to  the  interchange  of  students, 
professors,  and  representatives  of  scientific  and  cultural  institutions 
between  the  countries  of  America,  and  to  this  end  has  devoted  much 
time  to  securing  fellowships  and  special  grants  of  money,  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  It  has  also  been  active  in  promoting  in  the  United 
States  the  study  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Latin  American  history, 
and  was  instrumental  in  having  Latin  American  literature  given 
special  prominence  at  some  of  the  largest  universities.  Friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  school  children  in  the  various  countries  have  been  fos¬ 
tered  by  placing  schools  in  touch  with  each  other  for  the  exchange  of 
correspondence,  particularly  through  the  medium  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross. 

A  register  of  associations  and  institutes  devoted  to  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  professions  is  being  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  closer 
relations  between  these  and  as  a  basis  for  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation. 
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II.  INTER-AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

The  establishment  of  this  institute  was  provided  for  by  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Habana  conference  held  in  1928.  Final  form  will  be 
given  to  it  by  a  congress  of  university  presidents  and  other  educators 
which  will  assemble  at  Habana  in  February,  1930.  The  project  for 
the  organization  of  the  institute  and  tentative  agenda  for  the  congress 
have  been  approved  by  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  transmitted  to  the  various  governments. 

III.  INTER-AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  INSTITUTE 

The  establishment  of  this  institute  was  provided  for  by  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Habana  conference  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Me.xican 
delegation,  and  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has 
voted  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Mexico  to  establish  the  institute  at 
Mexico  City.  The  Mexican  Government  has  now  allotted  to  the 
institute  an  excellent  building  and  the  first  meeting  will  be  called  by 
the  Mexican  Government  in  August  next. 

IV.  INTER-AMERICAN  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

As  a  result  of  a  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Conference  there  is  now 
being  oi^anized  the  first  Inter-American  Conference  of  Bibliography. 
To  cooperate  in  this  work  each  nation  has  been  asked  to  appoint  a 
national  committee,  and  so  far  seven  such  committees  have  been 
selected.  Two  of  these  seven  have  submitted  reports  on  the  progress 
of  bibliographical  matters  in  their  countries.  The  purpose  of  this 
project  is  to  obtain  for  students,  authors,  research  workers,  and 
librarians  in  all  the  Americas,  bibliographical  material;  to  encourage 
the  interchange  of  printed  publications;  to  make  available  the  valu¬ 
able  historical  material  contained  in  the  Latin  American  archives; 
to  cooperate  with  the  Latin  American  libraries  in  library  science, 
schools,  and  associations;  and  to  create  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
a  central  Pan  American  library. 


AMERICAN  PERSONALI¬ 
TIES  IN  CHILEAN  HIS- 
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EV’EN  before  the  declaration  of  Chilean  independence  the 
United  States  Government  had  appointed  Joel  Roberts 
I  Poinsett  “agent  for  seamen  and  commerce  in  the  port  of  St. 
Jago” — a  title  that  reveals  a  certain  weakness  in  geography. 
The  main  thing,  however,  was  that  Poinsett,  a  very  remarkable 
man,  was  present  in  Chile  through  the  stirring  days  of  the  war 
of  independence,  and  that  his  influence  on  men  and  events  was 
considerable.  The  former  ambassador  in  Chile,  Mr.  William  M. 
Collier,  has  written  Poinsett’s  story,  and  has  shown  that  his  work  did 
much  to  stimulate  international  and  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 

In  1813  Matthew  Arnold  Hoevel  claimed  to  be  the  only  American 
citizen  actually  resident  in  Chile.  He  must  have  forgotten  Poinsett, 
and  there  must  have  been  others.  Later  on  he  was  appointed  vice  con¬ 
sul.  He  figures  in  history  in  honorable  connection  with  the  introduction 
of  the  first  printing  press,  upon  which  American  printers  produced  the 
first  Chilean  newspaper,  “La  Aurora.”  Hoevel,  when  applying  for 
a  consular  post,  emphasized  the  desire  of  the  Chilean  authorities  for 
“a  treaty  of  friendship  and  navigation,  productive  of  general  advan¬ 
tage  and  reciprocal  utility  to  both  parties.” 

The  diplomatic  representation  of  the  United  States  in  Chile  has 
reflected  the  growing  importance  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  American  ministers,  ambassadors,  and  consular  agents 
have  figured  prominently  at  critical  moments  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Space  forbids  the  enumeration  of  the  many  notable  men 
who  have  represented  the  States  in  Chile,  but  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  recently  revisited  the  country  as  a 
member  of  the  party  of  President-elect  Hoover;  Hon.  William  Col¬ 
lier,  who  left  a  deep  impress  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  Chileans; 
and  Mr.  W.  S.  Culbertson,  the  present  ambassador  in  Santiago,  who 
in  the  short  time  he  has  been  in  the  country  has  won  the  esteem  of 
all  who  have  come  in  contact  with  him.  Chile  has  been  honored  by 
the  selection  of  the  American  diplomats  in  Santiago,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  this  country  has  reciprocated  the  compliment  by  sending 
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of  her  best  to  Washington — Mathieu,  Cruchaga  Tocornal,  and  Carlos 
Davila. 

If  the  United  States  has  been  happy  in  the  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  sent  Chile,  what  must  be  said  of  the  innumerable  “unofficial 
ambassadors”  wbo  have  lived  and  wrought  mightily  in  this  growing 
country  during  the  past  century? 

Though  authentic  records  are  scanty,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
opening  of  the  Chilean  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  soon 
attracted  American  merchant  ships  laden  to  the  water’s  edge  with 
“notions.”  Though  we  may  doubt  Marryat’s  tale  of  the  Yankee 
skipper  who  sold  his  masts  to  a  dismasted  vessel  met  by  chance  at 
sea,  there  can  be  no  question  that  wherever  there  was  a  chance  of 
profitable  trade  the  “Stars  and  Stripes”  were  in  evidence.  At  that 
time  Chile  offered  a  fascinating  field  for  enterprise;  a  young,  eager,  and 
enthusiastic  population,  flushed  with  new-found  freedom,  was  ready 
to  purchase  to  the  limit  of  a  somewhat  scanty  means.  American 
schools  sprang  up,  American  business  firms  established  themselves  in 
the  coast  towns  and  in  the  capital,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  did  not  escape  the  mining  fever  that  swept  South  America  from 
end  to  end  in  the  early  days  of  the  last  century.  About  this  time 
certain  names  stand  out  prominently,  none  more  so  than  that  of 
William  Wheelwright,  whose  statue  to-day  complacently  surveys  the 
Avenida  Brasil,  in  Valparaiso.  Wheelwright  made  his  first  visit  to 
this  coast  in  1824,  as  skipper  of  a  small  trading  vessel.  His  brother 
John  had  already  settled  in  Chile  and  opened  a  school  when  W^illiam 
came  out  again  in  1829  to  start  a  sailing  packet  service  between 
Valparaiso  and  Cobija,  then  a  port  with  prospects.  Wheelwright,  as 
commander  of  La  Veloz  Manuela,  speedily  became  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  popular  of  foreign  residents  in  Chile.  But  he  was 
not  content  with  the  success  of  his  first  effort.  In  1833,  he  began 
to  hustle  in  Valparaiso,  establishing  gas  and  water  works,  prospect¬ 
ing  for  minerals  in  the  north,  and  assisting  navigation  by  placing 
buoys  and  beacons.  His  great  accomplishment,  upon  which  his  fame 
chiefly  rests,  was  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  on  the  coast. 
His  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  steamer  line  between  Peru  and 
Chile  had  been  first  mooted  in  1833,  and  in  1838  he  visited  London 
in  the  hope  of  raising  the  necessary  capital.  His  aspirations  were 
realized  in  1840,  when  the  first  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Co.,  the  Chile  and  the  Peru,  entered  the  bay  of  Valparaiso.  A  Val¬ 
paraiso  resident,  Mr.  Lyon,  who  died  only  a  few  weeks  ago  after  a 
life  e.xtending  over  nearly  a  century,  most  of  it  spent  in  public  service, 
actually  remembered  seeing  Wheelwright  standing  on  the  bridge  of 
one  of  the  steamers,  replying  to  the  saluting  cannon  by  waving  his 
enormous  beaver  hat.  He  obtained  fuel  for  his  ships  in  the  coal 
deposits  of  the  Arauco  region,  and  this  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  this 
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important  national  industry.  This  astonishing  man  next  turned  his 
attention  to  railway  construction. 

In  1850  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  construction  of  the  first 
railroad  in  Chile,  between  Caldera  and  Copiapo,  a  line  of  the  first 
necessity  in  that  then  important  mining  area.  His  favorite  idea, 
however,  was  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  unite  Valparaiso  and 
Santiago,  for  which  he  made  valuable  surveys,  but  the  execution  of 
the  project  fell  to  other  hands,  among  them  those  of  Henry  Meiggs. 

Henry  Meiggs  is  a  name  which  is  still  somewhat  under  a  cloud. 
Whether  the  reproaches  of  his  enemies  were  or  were  not  justified  by 
facts,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  decide — there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
his  being  an  organizer  of  the  most  extraordinary  ability  and  a  man 
with  high  ideals  and  remarkable  foresight.  His  great  reputation  as  a 
bold  designer  and  constructor  of  railways  was  won  in  Peru,  where  a 
mountain  in  the  Andes  is  named  after  him.  His  best  monument  and 
memorial,  however,  is  the  famous  Oroya  railroad.  Meiggs  died  in 
1877,  shortly  before  the  completion  of  this  wonderful  line,  which  rises 
5,000  feet  in  a  distance  of  50  miles. 

In  Chile  his  name  is  associated  with  many  public  works,  but  more 
particularly  with  the  completion  of  the  Valparaiso-Santiago  line  from 
Quillota  to  the  Capital,  the  only  really  difficult  part  of  it,  where  it  has 
to  cross  the  Coast  Cordillera.  The  Meiggs  section  of  the  line  was 
constructed  in  record  time,  for  an  aimy  of  10,000  workmen,  officered 
by  admirable  engineers,  many  of  them  Americans,  was  set  to  work  on 
it,  and  tbe  difficulties  melted  away  before  this  determined  onslaught. 
Three  years  were  allowed  for  the  terminating  of  the  contract;  Meiggs 
delivered  the  line  ready  for  service  in  two. 

Meiggs  lost  more  than  one  fortune  in  South  America,  but  wherever 
he  w'ent  he  left  his  mark,  nowhere  more  deeply  than  in  Chile.  Such 
men  as  he  set  a  great  standard  of  accomplishment,  and  it  is  perhaps 
to  some  degree  owdng  to  his  forceful  example  and  stiimdus  that  the 
Chilean  is  not  a  votary  of  “manana.” 

Harking  back  to  the  early  days  when  Chile  was  engaged  in  a  life  and 
death  struggle  for  freedom,  we  find  many  Americans  who  brought  their 
swords  and  services  to  assist  in  the  liberation  of  a  people.  Mention 
has  been  made  of  the  extensive  purchases  of  arms  and  war  material 
that  the  patriot  Government  of  Chile  made  in  the  United  States. 
The  need  for  a  navy — for  never  was  the  importance  of  sea  power 
better  exemplified  than  in  the  wars  that  have  been  fought  to  a  finish 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Pacific — made  it  necessary  to  purchase 
ships,  and  occasionally  their  officers  and  crews  entered  the  patriot 
service  almost  en  masse.  Not  a  few'  American  officers  served  under 
the  orders  of  Lord  Cochrane.  Among  them  we  may  mention  the 
midshipman,  Paul  Delano,  a  young  American,  w'ho  distinguished 
himself  in  the  cutting  out  of  the  Esmeralda  at  Callao.  Fixing  his 
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residence  in  Chile  in  more  peaceful  years,  Paul  Delano  founded  a 
“dynasty,”  and  there  are  now  many  distinguished  Chilean  families 
with  Delano  blood  in  their  veins. 

Not  long  ago  an  interesting  ceremony  took  place  in  the  naval  school 
in  Valparaiso  when  the  portrait  of  a  famous  American  seaman  in  the 
Chilean  service  was  hung  on  its  w'alls.  Charles  W.  Wooster,  who  had 
served  in  his  own  Navy  against  Great  Britain  in  the  war  of  1812, 
brought  out  a  ship  for  Chile  in  1817  and  entered  the  patriot  navy, 
then  in  its  beginnings.  He  took  part  in  the  earlier  actions  of  the  w^ar 
at  sea  before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  he  had  there  already 
effected  services  that  merited  the  thanks  of  the  supreme  director, 
O’Higgins.  In  1822,  when  commanding  the  Chilean  naval  forces,  he 
took  part  in  an  e.xpedition  against  the  Spanish  in  Chiloe,  and  again 
in  1825.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  in  1829  and 
retired  from  the  service  shortly  afterwards. 

It  is  not  only  on  the  battle  field,  in  the  contests  of  man  with  nature, 
or  in  the  walks  of  commerce  that  Americans  have  contributed  to  the 
upbuilding  of  Chile.  We  find  them  eminent  in  educational  work,  in  the 
medical  service,  and,  very  notably,  in  the  fields  of  missionary  effort 
and  social  w'elfare.  One  name,  that  of  a  father  and  a  son,  both 
good  Americans,  will  ever  be  most  highly  honored  in  this  country. 
Dr.  David  Trumbull  was  descended  of  Mayflower  stock;  the  name  is 
one  of  the  first  to  appear  in  the  annals  of  the  Puritan  fathers  and, 
according  to  well -authenticated  tradition,  the  original  “Brother 
Jonathan”  in  whom  Washington  had  such  confidence  was  his  great¬ 
grandfather. 

Dr.  David  Trumbull  graduated  at  Yale  in  1842,  and  entered  the 
ministry.  In  1845,  at  the  instance  of  William  Wheelwright,  he  came 
out  to  Chile,  and  held  his  first  service  on  an  American  ship,  the 
Mississippi,  in  Valparaiso  Bay,  in  January,  1846.  Services  ashore 
commenced  in  the  following  June.  There  was  some  opposition  at 
first,  but  Chile  has  always  been  a  very  tolerant  country,  and  the 
tact  and  saintly  life  of  Doctor  Trumbull  overcame  all  impediments, 
though  at  first  he  had  to  confine  his  labors  to  English-speaking  sea¬ 
men.  The  Union  Church  of  Valparaiso  (Congregational)  w'as  founded 
on  the  New  England  model,  in  September,  1847,  with  a  flock  of  15 
persons,  including  the  pastor.  The  first  church  w^as  built  in  1855. 
Doctor  Trumbull  died  in  Valparaiso  in  February,  1889,  universally 
honored  and  beloved. 

His  son.  Dr.  John  Trumbull,  “the  wise  physician,”  w^as  as  greatly 
beloved  as  his  father  had  been.  Skilled  in  his  profession,  highly 
cultured,  tolerant,  generous  and  passionately  attached  to  Chile,  the 
land  of  his  birth.  Dr.  John  Trumbull  was  the  best  of  men.  He  had 
a  charming  gift  for  poetry,  and  his  “Andean  melodies”  probably 
represent  the  high-water  mark  of  English  poetry  in  a  land  where 
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poets  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries.  .  .  .  and  some  one  applied  Ste¬ 
venson’s  remark  to  Doctor  Trumbull — “his  visits  made  it  a  pleasure 
to  be  ill.”  Surely  no  more  need  be  said  of  this  American-Chilean 
gentleman. 

The  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  long  interested 
itself  in  southern  Chile,  where  its  agricultural  school,  El  Vergel,  and 
other  institutions  do  magnificent  work  among  the  descendants  of  the 
brave  Araucanian  Indians,  who,  thanks  in  great  measure  to  the  efforts 
of  Christian  missions  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  are  rapidly 
becoming  stable  and  useful  elements  in  Chilean  society. 

As  a  point  of  interest,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  American  enterprise, 
exemplified  in  the  person  of  Willis  Stewart,  gave  Santiago  the  honor 
of  being  the  second  city  in  the  world  to  be  lighted  by  incandescent 
lamps.  And  a  famous  Chilean  chief  justice  was  the  son  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen.  Obviously,  within  the  compass  of  a  brief  article,  it  is 
impossible  to  deal  with  a  topic  that  really  supplies  abundant  sub¬ 
ject  matter  for  a  book.  Only  a  few  of  the  outstanding  names  of 
prominent  Americans  in  Chilean  history  have  been  mentioned;  even 
as  we  write  other  names  come  to  mind  that  imperatively  demand 
mention  but  must  be  omitted.  Our  object  will  have  been  attained, 
however,  if  some  indication  has  been  given  of  the  immensity  of  Amer¬ 
ican  influence  in  past  years.  Never  before  have  the  two  countries 
been  so  closely  drawn  together,  not  only  by  facility  of  communica¬ 
tion,  conferences,  and  press  interchange,  but  in  that  spirit  of  mutual 
understanding  and  fraternal  cooperation  that  is  forging  a  new  world, 
inhabited,  not  by  jealous  and  hostile  races,  but  by  men  and  women 
eager  to  help  one  another  along  the  road  of  progress,  prosperity,  and 
happiness. 


{It  in  to  be  regretted  that  for  lack  of  npace  it  has  not  been  possible  to  include  in  this 
article  some  examples  of  the  poetical  work  of  the  representative  Venezuelan  women 
writers  mentioned  in  this  brief  sketch,  which  is  based  on  data  very  graciously  sttp- 
plied  by  Sehor  Don  Jose  Nuceti-Sardi  and  Sehora  Lucila  L.  de  Perez  Diaz.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  include  them  in  a  forthcoming  edition. — 
Editor’s  Note.) 

During  the  last  lO  years  Venezuelan  women,  who  have  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  cultural  development  of  their 
country,  have  intensified  their  intellectual  contribution. 

In  the  epic  days  of  the  glorious  struggle  for  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  Venezuelan  women  as  a  whole  distinguished  themselves 
with  a  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  worthy  of  the  immortals.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  after  the  heat  and  hatred  of  civil  strife 
had  died  away,  the  women  of  Venezuela  continued  to  be  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  the  educators  of  the  men  who  were  to  shape  the  destinies  of 
the  new  nation.  Later,  their  activities  were  considerably  extended 
and  women  for  the  first  time  began  to  enter  the  fields  of  literature 
and  science. 

Already  in  Venezuelan  literature  are  found  the  names  of  women 
who  have  been  awarded  the  laurel  wreath  in  both  national  and  local 
literary  competitions,  and  an  outstanding  group  of  gifted  and  talented 
women  is  now  doing  most  admirable  work.  At  an  advanced  age, 
Antonia  Esteller  Camacho  Clemente  y  Bolivar,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Venezuelan  women,  the  possessor  of  an  illustrious  name  and  a 
brilliant  intellect,  is  still  doing  work  whose  pedagogical  and  literary 
value  is  far-reaching  and  fruitful.  Teresa  de  la  Parra  has  triumphed 
in  both  America  and  Europe,  while  writers  and  poets  like  Lucila  L.  de 
Pdrez  Diaz,  Clara  Vivas  Briceno,  Luisa  Martinez,  Maria  Edilia 
Valero,  Ada  P^rez  Guevara,  Narcisa  Bruzual,  Clotilde  C.  de  Arvelo, 
Nina  Crespo  Baez,  Concepcibn  de  Faylhardat,  Mary  de  P4rez  Matos, 
and  Luisa  del  Valle  Silva  are  the  leading  representatives  of  their  sex 
in  the  Venezuelan  literary  circles  of  to-day. 

NARCISA  BRUZUAL 

The  majority  of  Venezuelan  women  writers  have  cultivated  both 
prose  and  verse,  but  Narcisa  Bruzual  is  one  of  the  few'  women  who 
write  for  the  theater,  a  feat  both  difficult  and  unusual  under  the 
actual  somewhat  restricted  conditions.  From  the  beginning  she  has 
cultivated  poetry,  and  her  lyrics  have  placed  her  in  the  front  ranks 
of  Venezuelan  poets. 

Her  prose  is  romantic,  with  certain  clearly  defined  traces  of 
classical  influence  in  its  well-elaborated  structure. 
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Her  dramatic  works  have  received  favorable  comment  from  both 
the  critics  of  Venezuela  and  of  Spain.  Notable  amon^  them  is  the 
3-act  drama  in  prose  Lox  Ndufragos  (The  Shipwrecked),  which 
marks  her  as  an  adept  in  this  genre.  La  Causa  del  Mai  (The  Cause 
of  the  Evil),  a  comedy,  also  in  prose,  dedicated  to  the  great  actress, 
Catalina  Barcenas,  is  distinguished  by  unusual  psychological  subtlety. 
El  Veneno  del  Pecado  (The  Poison  of  Sin)  and  Amor  y  .  .  .  Dolor 
(Love  and  .  .  .  Pain),  the  last  a  3-act  drama  adapted  from  Alexander 
Dumas’  “The  War  of  Women,”  is  a  triumph  both  in  its  mastery  of 
technique  and  in  the  ease  with  which  the  action  is  developed. 

Her  latest  work,  Iloras  Senti- 
'  mentales,  a  collection  of  prose 


poems,  is  now  being  published 
in  Spain. 

It  may  be  added  in  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Narcisa  Bruzual  is  the 
official  representative  in  Ven¬ 
ezuela  of  the  Ibero  American 
Publications  Co.,  of  Madrid. 

LUCILA  LUCIANI  DE  p£kEZ  dIaZ 

At  the  head  of  her  profession 
stands  that  distinguished  lady, 
Lucila  Luciani  de  P^rez  Diaz, 
eminent  publicist  and  poet,  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  of  that  justly  pop¬ 
ularliterary  periodical  Iris,  and 
Venezuela’s  representative  in 
the  Inter  American  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Women  created  in  1928 
by  virtue  of  a  resolution  adopt¬ 


ed  in  the  Sixth  International 


Conference  of  American  States.  Married  at  an  early  age  to  one  of 
Caracas’s  most  distinguished  physicians,  the  mother  of  a  numerous 
family  of  children,  in  her  are  combined  the  charm  and  the  high  quali¬ 
ties  of  character  and  breeding  which  marked  the  aristocrat  of  an  earlier 
generation,  together  with  the  exalted  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  the 
most  modern  of  women.  Senora  de  P6rez  Diaz,  who  recently  paid 
an  official  visit  to  Washington  (together  with  her  young  sister  Diana), 
is  really  almost  as  much  at  home  in  these  United  States  as  in  her 
native  Venezuela,  and  in  the  English  language  as  in  her  mother  tongue, 
an  enviable  condition  largely  due  to  the  cosmopolitan  character  of 
her  education  and  her  active  collaboration  not  only  with  the  daily 
and  periodic  press  of  Venezuela,  but  of  many  other  countries.  .  .  . 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  only  one  of  many 
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international  or^jans  which  are 
indebted  to  her  graceful  and 
facile  pen.* 

CLOTILDE  C.  DE  ARVELO 

Clotilde  C.  de  Arvelo  was 
born  in  Los  Teques,  a  city 
about  16  miles  from  Caracas 
and  now  capital  of  the  State  of 
Miranda.  Her  marked  taste 
for  literature  was  coincident 
with  the  awakening  of  her  love 
for  nature,  which  arouses  her 
deepest  and  noblest  emotions. 
As  a  consequence  her  style  is 
eminently  descriptive;  her 
pages  are  filled  with  an  endless 
procession  of  cities,  rural  land¬ 
scapes,  and  far  horizons.  While 


ried  to  Senor  Enrique  Arvelo, 
an  eminent  Venezuelan  mer¬ 
chant.  In  1908  her  first  verses 
found  their  way  into  print, 
while  her  first  book — Impres- 
iones  de  Viaje  por  los  Estados 
Unidos  (Impressions  of  a 
Journey  in  the  United  States) 
ivas  not  published  until  1919. 
It  was  followed  in  1921, 
however,  by  Flores  de  Invern- 
adero  (Hothouse  Flowers),  and 
in  1923  by  Por  Opuestos 
Senderos  (By  Opposite  Paths). 
Her  reactions  to  the  great  cor¬ 
dillera  and  the  lofty  paramos  of 
her  native  continent  are  crys¬ 
tallized  in  A  traves  de  los  Andes 
(Across  the  Andes),  while  the 
delightful  pagesof  her  last  book, 
published  in  1926,  record  her 

>  See  "  Miranda,  Precursor  of  Feminism,”  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union,  November,  1928. 


very  young  she  was  mar- 
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XIXA  CKESPO  HAF.Z 

tion  of  color,  it  is  to  quaff  a 
deep  draft  from  the  printed 
word.  Like  the  Knight  of  the 
Rueful  Countenance, she  passes 
the  hours  from  dark  to  dawn 
in  reading,  and  the  days  from 
dawn  to  dark  in  painting.” 
This  is  Nina  Crespo  Baez;  a 
young  woman  of  great  talent 
and  promise,  of  refined  spirit¬ 
uality,  with  a  “wicked”  pencil 
always  in  hand.  With  one 
clean-cut  stroke  she  fixes  a 
personality — hutsuch  a  stroke! 
It  is  instinct  with  character, 
with  intelligence  and,  above 
all,  with  an  infinite  art. 

CONCEPCION  DE  FAYLHARDAT 

This  eminent  educator  and 
publicist  was  horn  in  Upata, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
cultured  cities  in  the  State  of 


Viftiones  de  Europa  (Glimpses 
of  Europe). 

NINA  CRESPO  BAEZ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  her 
age.  Her  face,  her  enthusiasm, 
her  utter  lack  of  preoccupation 
with  the  serious  things  of  life 
clearly  reveal  that  she  is  a  new¬ 
ly  sprung  flower  in  the  field  of 
art.  She  is  a  granddaughter  of 
General  Joaquin  Crespo,  twice 
President  of  Venezuela. 

“It  is  not  known  how  and 
when  her  passion  for  art  awoke,” 
says  an  intelligent  compatriot  * 
who  knows  her  well.  And  she 
adds:  “Painting  and  reading, 
these  are  her  two  great  vices. 
When  she  leaves  the  palette  to 
seek  repose  from  an  intoxica- 


COXCEPCION  DE  FAYLHARDAT 


*  Lucila  de  P6rez  Diaz,  Editor  ol  Not-Otra»,  Caracas. 
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Bolivar,  removing  after  her  marriage  to  Bolivar  City,  the  state  cap¬ 
ital,  where  for  14  years  she  was  director  of  one  of  the  leading  schools. 

In  1886  she  established  the  literary  periodical  Brisas  del  Orinoco, 
which  flourished  for  a  number  of  years.  Her  first  volume  of  poems, 
entitled  Flores  del  Alma,  was  also  published  here.  She  later  estab¬ 
lished  the  well-known  periodical  La  Lira — largely  devoted  to  litera¬ 
ture — which  has  recently  celebrated  its  twenty-eighth  birthday. 

In  1890  she  was  called  to  Caracas,  the  national  capital,  where  for 
several  years  she  served  with  marked  success  as  inspector  of  schools 
in  the  Federal  District.  In  1925  her  second  volume  of  poems, 
entitled  Arpegios,  appeared. 

In  1916  this  enei^etic  and 
unusually  gifted  woman  was 
appointed  assistant  director  of 
the  “School  of  Arts  and  Trades 
for  Women”— an  institute 
which  represents  one  of  the 
most  laudable  initiatives  of 
the  gov’ernment — a  position 
she  still  occupies. 

LUISA  .MARTINEZ 

Born  in  France  of  Venezuelan 
parents,  Luisa  Martinez  passed 
all  her  childhood  in  Europe  and 
North  America.  She  began 
to  study  law  at  the  Central 
University  of  Venezuela  but 
decided  that  “the  law,  as  it  is 
written,  is  injustice.”  Such  are 
her  own  words,  such  is  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  trait  of  her  character: 

Inconformity  with  existing 
conditions  and  a  great  yearning  to  mend,  to  humanize  everything.  | 

The  loftiest  principles  of  combative  feminism  find  congenial  soil  in  £ 

the  spirit  of  Luisa  Martinez.  She  is  a  militant;  her  field  of  action,  r' 

the  newspaper.  The  Caracas  press  has  published  many  of  her  I 

writings.  But  in  the  magazine  Nos-Otras  she  has  found  an  environ-  | 

ment  better  suited  to  her  ideas,  and  from  her  columns  in^-that  review  pj 

she  works  “for  South  American  union  and  the  forging  of  bonds  of  | 

solidarity  between  the  great  and  the  humble.”  Piedras  Preciosas  | 

{Precious  Stones)  is  the  title  of  her  first  book  of  stories. 

ADA  P^REZ  GUEVARA  | 

This  promising  young  writer  was  born  November  3,  1908,  in  the  t: 

town  of  Cantaura,  State  of  Anzoategui,  her  education  being  received  E 


.\DA  PEREZ  GUEVARA 
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mainly  in  El  Internado  de  San 
Jos6  de  Tarbes,  one  of  the  best 
known  private  institutions  in 
that  section  of  the  country. 
She  now  resides  in  Caracas, 
where  her  first  work,  entitled 
En  Ausencxa  Tuya  (In  Thine 
Absence),  was  published  in  1926. 
Her  second  venture  into  print 
is  awaited  with  keen  interest. 

MARY  DE  p£rEZ  MATOS 

Mary  de  P4rez  Matos,  the 
daughter  of  General  M.  A. 
Matos  and  Dona  Maria  Ibarra 
de  Matos,  was  born  in  Caracas, 
where  she  still  resides.  Her 
childhood  years  were  equally 
divided  between  France  and 
Venezuela.  She  was  educated 
partly  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Assumption  in  Paris  and  later 


.MARY  DE  PEREZ  MATOS  (MISS  TERRY) 


by  private  tutors  and  instruc¬ 
tors.  In  1911,  while  still  very 
young,  she  married  her  cousin 
Senor  Enrique  P4rez  Matos,  and 
is  now  the  mother  of  five  children 
who  are  separately  and  collec¬ 
tively  the  pride  and  joy  of  her 
life.  In  spite  of  her  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  family  affairs,  Mary 
de  P4rez  Matos  (under  the  pen 
name  of  “Miss  Terry”)  has 
been  a  constant  and  indefatiga¬ 
ble  contributor  to  the  principal 
literary  periodicals  and  reviews 
of  Caracas.  Just  at  present  she 
is  in  charge  of  an  important 
section  in  Nos-Otras,  the  lead¬ 
ing  feminist  periodical  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  one  editor  of  which — 
herself  a  distinguished  writer 
of  excellent  prose  and  verse — 
has  the  honor  of  representing 
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Venezuela  on  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Commission  of  Women.® 

MARfA  EDILIA  VALERO 

One  of  the  most  youthful 
members  of  the  younger  group 
of  Venezuelan  women  writers. 
Her  literary  work  is  limited  to 
the  output  of  the  last  three 
years,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  was  spent  in  travel  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States, 
some  of  her  impressions  in 
verse — very  promising  work — 
appearing  in  the  New  York 
press. 

LUISA  DEL  VALLE  SILVA 

This  young  writer,  perhaps 
the  most  gifted  of  her  sex  in  the 
younger  school,  was  born  in 
Carupano,  a  city  which,  like 


CLARA  VIVAS  BRICESo 


LUISA  DEL  VALLE  SILVA 


Marathon,  “looks  on  the  sea” — 
in  this  case  a  dazzling  stretch 
of  the  Caribbean.  This  per¬ 
haps  explains  why  the  sea  and 
everything  connected  with  it 
have  played  such  a  large  part  in 
Luisa  del  Valle’s  work  to  date. 
At  a  very  early  age  she  entered 
the  educational  field,  first  as  a 
teacher  in  her  own  town  and 
recently  in  Caracas.  Too 
youthful,  as  yet,  to  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  more  serious  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  life,  she  “lives  much 
more  than  she  writes  and  dreams 
much  more  than  she  lives.” 

CLARA  VIVAS  BRICESO 

From  her  earliest  years  this 
poet,  who  was  born  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  mountain  city  of  Merida 
on  April  23,  1896,  manifested 


'  Lucila  Luciani  de  P^rez  Diaz.  See  Bulletin  of  the  Fan  American  Union,  September,  IV&,  p.  878. 
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her  delight  in  reading,  upon  which  her  marked  literary  talent  was 
nourished.  At  6  years  of  age,  evading  the  restrictions  thought  proper 
for  a  child,  she  had  already  perused  the  immortal  pages  of  Don 
Quixote  and  the  romantic  story  of  The  Couni  oj  Monte  Cristo.  In  her 
ardent  and  dreamy  girlhood  she  began  to  cultivate  her  own  literary 
gift,  writing  verses  expressive  of  delicate  emotion  and  affection  for 
familiar  scenes.  Her  first  book  of  poems  was  published  in  1924  and 
a  second  but  a  short  time  ago. 

THE  MOTHERS’  CLUB 
OF  ARGENTINA  Z.  V 

Jk  MONO  the  many  important  associations  organized  by  I 

/  \  Argentine  women  for  the  succor  of  the  needy  and  the 

j  \  protection  of  the  helpless  perhaps  none  is  more  beneficial 

to  society  at  large  than  the  Mothers’  Club,  or  “Club  de  i 

Madres.  ” 

Founded  in  Buenos  Aires  some  20  years  ago  by  a  group  of  promi¬ 
nent  women  who  had  already  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field 
of  social  work,  it  is  presided  over  by  a  governing  committee  of  which 
Dr.  Ernestina  L6pez  de  Nelson,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eminent 
of  Argentine  women,  and  one  who  has  long  identified  herself  with 
child-welfare  work,  was  for  many  years  the  head.  At  present  Mrs. 
Lucia  B.  de  Hylton  Scott,  also  an  outstanding  figure  in  charitable 
and  social  activities,  occupies  the  chair,  Mrs.  Nelson  still  lending  her 
cooperation  as  an  active  member  of  the  club. 

The  main  purposes  of  this  organization  are  to  reduce  infant  mortality 
to  a  minimum,  to  save  mothers,  and  to  give  a  right  start  in  life  to  | 
the  future  citizens  of  the  country.  In  giving  assistance  to  mothers 
no  distinction  is  made  as  to  their  nationality,  religious  creed,  or  moral 
standing.  Every  woman  wishing  to  avail  herself  of  the  services  of  : 
the  club  finds  open  arms  and  friendly  counsel. 

By  far  the  most  significant  activity  of  the  Club  de  Madres  is  the 
Baby  Week,  which  since  1917  has  been  held  annually  in  Buenos  Aires. 
During  this  week  an  intensive  instructive  campaign  is  carried  on  by  ? 
means  of  lectures,  exhibits,  posters,  advertisements,  practical  demon¬ 
strations  in  child  care,  baby  contests  in  which  prizes  are  awarded  for 
health  rather  than  beauty,  and  a  wealth  of  publications.  These 
publications,  of  which  1,090,000  copies  had  been  distributed  in 


>  Compiled  from  various  authentic  sources  by  Ana  Marfa  Sberwell  of  the  Bulletin  editorial  staff. 
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the  country  up  to  last  year,  deserve  special  mention,  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  most  important,  as  follows: 

The  Gula  de  Servicios  Gratuitos  de  Buenos  Aires  (Guide  to  Free 
Services  in  Buenos  Aires)  is  a  directory  of  the  institutions  where 
mothers  and  expectant  mothers  can  secure  gratuitous  assistance  of 
every  kind.  These  institutions  include  clinics,  maternity  hospitals, 
baths,  and  restaurants,  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  city 
in  sufficient  number.  Women  who  are  unable  to  go  to  the  maternity 
hospitals  can  obtain  free  medical  attention  and  nursing  service  at 
their  own  homes. 

El  Pichdn  Humano  (The  Human  Nestling)  is  a  very  attractive 
44-page  pamphlet  published  in  1927.  It  is  a  mothers’  manual,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  and  couched  in  perfectly  clear  and  simple  language. 
It  contains  instructions  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  health  of  the  ex¬ 
pectant  mother,  the  preparations  for  the  advent  of  the  child,  and  the 
care  of  babies  and  mothers  in  general,  including  also  special  sections 
on  most  common  illnesses  of  children  and  the  accidents  likely  to 
befall  them. 

La  Cocina  del  Nene  (The  Baby’s  Food)  contains  recipes  for  the 
preparation  of  the  baby’s  food  from  birth  up  to  the  seventh  year. 

El  CanastiUo  Circvlante  (The  Circulating  Layette)  is  a  little  folder 
in  which  a  most  useful  service  rendered  to  poor  mothers  is  described. 
When  an  expectant  mother  lacks  the  means  to  provide  appropriate 
clothing  for  her  baby  she  so  advises  the  club,  and  on  the  birth  of 
her  child  she  receives  a  layette  consisting  of  a  good  wicker  cradle 
equipped  with  a  mosquito  net,  mattress,  pillow,  two  changes  of  sheets 
and  pillowcases,  a  blanket,  a  rubber  sheet,  and  a  complete  set  of  56 
articles  of  clothing  made  of  adequate  material — in  fact  all  the  clothes 
a  baby  needs  until  its  first  birthday.  As  these  clothes  are  made  pre¬ 
ferably  by  girls  from  12  to  18  years  of  age  who  are  still  fond  of  playing 
with  dolls,  they  are  exquisitely  fashioned,  making  the  humble  mothers 
as  proud  of  their  children  as  more  fortunate  women.  When  any  part 
of  the  layette  is  no  longer  needed  the  mother  returns  it  so  that  it  may 
be  sent  to  another  woman.  By  doing  this  she  also  feels  as  if  she 
were  cooperating  in  the  work  of  the  club. 

Other  publications  are:  Al  Padre  de  Familia  (To  the  Father), 
Consejos  a  las  Madres  (Advice  to  Mothers),  Los  Ojos  del  Nino  (Baby’s 
Eyes),  Los  Dientes  del  Nino  (Baby’s  Teeth),  El  Traje  y  la  Salud  del 
Niilo  (Clothing  Baby  for  Health),  El  Destino  de  los  Ninos  en  la  Argen¬ 
tina  (Children’s  Destiny  in  Argentina),  La  Orianza  y  el  Destete  (Nurs¬ 
ing  and  Weaning  the  Baby),  A  las  Madres  Inmigrantes  (To  the 
Immigrapt  Mother),  A  los  Hermanitos  del  Nene  (To  Baby’s  Brothers 
!  and  Sisters),  A  los  Maestros  del  Pais  (To  the  Teachers  of  the  Coun- 
I  ^•7)>  Como  puede  organizarse  una  Semana  del  Nene  (How  to  Organize 
I  Baby  Weeks),  Patrones  para  Ajuares  (Patterns  for  Baby  Clothes), 
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Los  Peligros  del  Chupete  (Dangers  of  the  Pacifier),  Un  Dia  en  la  Vida 
de  la  Mosca  (A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Fly),  OcTio  Reglas  para  Ganar  k 
Carrera  de  la  Vida  (Eight  Rules  to  Win  Life’s  Race),  La  Poesia  de  h 
Higiene  (The  Poetry  of  Hygiene),  and  Modo  de  Tejar  Prendm  para 
el  Ajuar  del  Bebi  (How  to  Crochet  Baby’s  Clothes). 

During  each  Baby  Week  mothers  and  their  children  are  entertained 
in  some  beauty  spot  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  usually  money  prizes  are 
given  to  the  mothers  who  have  taken  best  care  of  their  babies. 

The  Club  de  Madres  organizes  from  time  to  time  intimate  meet¬ 
ings  where  mothers  always  find  a  sympathetic  atmosphere  and  a 
ready  word  of  consolation  or  advice.  In  such  cordial  surroundings 
they  are  inclined  to  discuss  their  problems,  a  fact  which  often  results 
in  the  regeneration  of  some  unfortunate  woman. 

Up  to  the  present  the  club  has  held  four  imjjortant  expositions  of 
child  care,  and  since  1922  it  has  had  a  permanent  exhibit  which  is 
periodically  renewed.  It  has  also  patronized  and  helped  the  Baby 
Weeks  held  in  the  Provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Corrientes,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  besides  sending  pamphlets  to 
the  governments  of  all  the  Provinces  and  territories  of  the  country. 

This  wonderful  work  is  spreading  not  only  throughout  Argentina, 
but  has  already  found  its  way  into  other  sister  Republics,  who  are 
inspired  to  organize  similar  activities. 


FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL 
MUNICIPAL  CONGRESS  /. 

SEVILLE,  enchanting  center  of  Andalusia,  that  Province  of 
glamorous  history  and  romance,  is  now  hostess,  as  all  the 
I  world  knows,  to  the  Ibero-American  Exposition,  in  which 
the  nations  of  the  New  World  display  to  their  Iberian  mother 
countries  their  achievements  in  art  and  industry  since 

A  Castilla  y  a  Leon 
Nuei'o  mundo  did  Colon. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  on  their  side,  can  offer  not  only  the  com¬ 
paratively  new  but  the  ancient,  for  when  Columbus  adventured  forth 
from  Palos  and  Vasco  da  Gama  from  Lisbon  they  left  behind  them 
cities  of  noble  palaces  and  churches,  dwellings  rich  in  paintings, 
sculptures,  and  carved  furniture,  to-day  coveted  by  all  the  world, 
as  well  as  thriving  farms,  productive  mines,  and  busy  workshops, 
all  set  against  the  variegated  background  inherited  from  Phoenician 
and  Roman,  Goth  and  Moor. 

As  one  of  the  features  connected  with  the  exposition,  the  Fourth 
International  Municipal  Congress  was  opened  in  Seville  during 
March,  its  closing  session  being  held  in  Barcelona  after  the  delegates 
had  visited  Cordoba.  Members  of  the  Congress  arriving  from  the 
northern  frontier  traveled  by  special  train  which  stopped  at  the 
famous  cities  of  San  Sebastian,  Buikos,  Madrid,  Toledo,  and  Granada. 
The  conference  program  included  topics  of  interest  to  city  fathers 
and  to  public-spirited  citizens  in  general,  such  as  municipal  finances, 
city  planning,  expropriation  of  property,  public  utilities,  and  other 
pertinent  subjects. 

Among  the  2,000  or  more  delegates  drawn  from  all  the  civilized 
30untries  of  the  world  was  a  goodly  number  from  the  United  States 
and  from  the  Latin  American  Republics.  The  latter  felt  especially 
at  home  in  Spain,  from  which  their  cities  directly  derive  the  municipal 
civic  center  with  its  dominant  plan  of  church  and  public  buildings 
grouped  about  a  central  square.  Here,  too,  the  visitors  inspected 
one  of  the  public  utihties,  still  in  use,  provided  by  the  Romans  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era — the  great  aqueduct  of 
Trajan  at  Segovia,  built  of  stones  so  accurately  cut  and  fitted  that 
they  required  no  mortar.  It  is  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  aqueducts 
in  Spain  that  others  march  across  field  and  valley  in  the  New  World. 
The  Moors,  likewise,  provided  an  ample  supply  of  water,  employed 
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not  only  for  utilitarian  purposes  but  in  pools  and  fountains 
architectural  effect.  In  their  wildest  dreams,  how'ever,  they  could 
not  foresee,  when  they  made  their  streets  narrow  enough  to  shut  out 
the  sun  as  far  as  possible,  that  one  day  those  same  thoroughfarw 
would  be  illumined  by  the  headlights  of  automobiles  threading  i 
cautious  passage,  and  that  visitors  from  lands  still  to  be  discovered 
would  face  a  problem  far  different  from  that  of  sun  and  shade— 
namely,  the  means  of  providing  for  the  traffic  of  innumerable  motors 
along  the  Beira-Mar,  Rio  de  Janeiro’s  incomparable  shore  drive, 
up  Fifth  Avenue  in  New'  York,  through  the  Avenida  de  Mayo  in 
cosmopolitan  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  other  great  cities  of  both  hemi¬ 
spheres.  Indeed,  it  was  the  solution  of  the  common  problems  of 
the  modem  city,  a  common  aspiration  toward  beauty  in  man-made 
environment,  which  brought  together  in  useful  conference  these 
delegates  from  near  and  far,  the  present-day  guardians  of  urban  life. 


THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
COMMISSION  OF  WOMEN 


SINCE  the  adoption  by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  of  the  resolution  creating  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Commission  of  Women  there  have  been  many  inquiries 
from  members  of  the  press,  from  the  officials  of  leading  organi¬ 
zations  of  women,  from  jurists,  and  the  public  in  general  concerning 
the  exact  status  of  this  new'  commission  and  its  relation  to  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  particularly  happy  circumstance  that  the  dele¬ 
gates  w'ho  had  most  to  do  with  the  piloting  of  the  resolution  in  ques¬ 
tion  through  the  Habana  conference — namely.  Dr.  Antonio  S.  de 
Bustamante,  Dr.  Victor  M.  Maurtua,  and  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
all  three  distinguished  jurisconsults  of  international  reputation- 
should  have  set  forth  at  a  meeting  in  Habana,  March  4,  1929,  their 
interpretation  of  the  instrument  in  question. 

It  was  Doctor  Bustamante,  it  will  be  remembered,  who  first 
approved  the  formation  of  a  juridical  commission  to  do  this  impor¬ 
tant  work,  and  whose  cooperation  as  presiding  officer  of  the  sixth 
conference  was  enlisted  by  the  women  of  Habana.  Moreover,  it  was 
Dr.  Victor  Madrtua,  chairman  of  the  Third  Commission — on  private 
international  law' — who  presented  the  resolution  for  adoption  to  the 
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plenary  session,  and  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  vice  chairman  of  that 
commission,  who  approved  and  worked  for  its  adoption. 

The  te.xt  of  their  interpretation  is  as  follows : 

At  a  meeting  in  the  city  of  La  Habana,  Republic  of  Cuba,  Messrs.  Victor  M. 
Maurtua  and  James  Brown  Scott,  respectively,  president  and  vice  president  of 
the  Third  Commission  created  in  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Conference  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  the  conflict  of  laws  and  uniformity  of  legislation,  and 
also  Dr.  Antonio  S.  de  Bustamante,  president  of  the  aforesaid  conference,  took 
into  consideration  the  resolution  adopted  in  the  plenary  session  of  February  18, 
1928,  for  the  constitution  of  an  international  commission  of  women  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preparing  information  which  it  might  consider  useful,  of  a 
legal  or  other  nature,  to  the  end  that  the  Seventh  International  American  Con¬ 
ference  should  take  up  the  study  of  the  civil  and  political  equality  in  the 
continent. 

The  undersigned  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  commission  possesses  an  oflScial 
character  and  forms  part  of  the  organisms  through  which  the  Pan  American 
Union  performs  its  important  functions.  It  deals  with  a  resolution  of  the  con¬ 
ference  which  must  be  complied  with  in  its  entirety  through  the  intermediary 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  which  can  only  have  its  full  efficacy  in  this  way. 
In  consequence  thereof  the  commission  must  function  in  Washington,  the  Pan 
American  Union  placing  at  its  disposal  all  necessary  elements,  including  quarters 
and  its  personnel  in  aid  of  its  labors. 

Thus  there  can  be  brought  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  Seventh  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Conference  the  material  which  the  subject  requires  and  a  complete  report 
laid  before  it  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  including 
a  draft  of  a  treaty  or  resolution. 

Moreover,  the  importance  of  the  problem  and  the  necessity  of  solving  it 
speedily  and  correctly  justify  this  interpretation  of  the  resolution  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

(Signed)  Antonio  S.  db  Bustamante. 

Victor  M.  MaIirtua. 

James  Brown  Scott. 

Habana,  March  4,  1929. 

The  chairman  and  members  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  this  interpretation  to  the 
general  public.  They  feel  that  they  are  just  beginning  work  to 
improve  the  international  status  of  women  on  this  hemisphere,  which 
work  will  undoubtedly  continue  until  women  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  equality  between  men  and  women  in  all  departments  of 
life  in  the  Americas. 


LIMA,  OLD 


PERUVIAN  LEGISLATIVE  CHAMBERS 

Upper:  The  interior  of  the  Senate,  formeriy  the  Inquisition  Hall  in  the  early  history  of  Peru 
Lower:  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
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“CARMEN”  ARCADE,  LIMA 

Shopc  and  offices  line  this  under-cover  arcade  through  one  o(  the  most  popular  blocks  in  the  business  section 

of  the  city 


THE  CHINESE  FOUNTAIN 
One  of  the  mnny  attractive  monumenta  in  the  parki  of  Lima 


QOVERNINQ  BOARD  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION.  PIIOTOORAPH  MADE  AFTER  THE  MEETING  OF  APRIL  3,  1929 

First  row,  left  to  right;  The  Ambassador  of  Chile,  Sehor  Dr.  Carlos  G.  D&vila;  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  Seflor  Dr.  Sylvino  Gurg^I  do  Amaral;  the 
Ambassador  of  Peru,  Seflor  Dr.  Hernftn  Velarde,  Vice  Chairman:  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Chairman;  the 
Ambassador  of  Mexico,  Seflor  Don  Manuel  C.  Tellez;  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  Seflor  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara;  the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  Seflor  Dr. 
Jacobo  Varela.  Second  row,  left  to  right;  The  minister  of  ('osta  Rica,  Seflor  Dr.  Manuel  Castro  Quesada;  the  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Seflor  Don  Angel  Morales;  the  Mini.ster  of  Panama,  Seflor  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro;  the  Minister  of  Colombia.  Seflor  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya;  the  Minister 
of  Venezuela,  Seflor  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti;  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  Seflor  Dr.  Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina:  the  Minister  of  Ecuador,  Seflor  Dr. 
Gonzalo  Zaldumbide.  Third  row,  left  to  right;  The  Charge  d’Aflaires  of  Guatemala,  Seflor  Dr.  Ramiro  FernSndez;  the  Charge  d’.\ffaires  of 
Argentina,  Seflor  Don  Juli&n  Enciso:  the  Minister  of  Nicaragua,  Seflor  Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa;  the  Charge  d'.\fTaires  of  Haiti,  Seflor  Raoul  Lizaire;  the 
Charge  d’Affaires  of  Paraguay,  Seflor  Dr.  Pablo  M.  InsfrAn.  Rear;  Seflor  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges,  Assistant  Director,  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
General 


IF  there  were  any  doubt  that  here  in  Washington  winter  is  “over 
and  gone ’’and  that  spring  has  at  last  arrived,  it  has  been  definitely 
laid  to  rest  by  that  infallible  harbinger,  the  annual  assembly  of  our 
neighbors,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  just  closed. 
Following  hard  on  its  heels  came  the  annual  conference  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross,  another  great  and  good  neighbor,  beautiful  as  perhaps 
never  before,  wdth  its  banks  of  scarlet  azaleas  against  the  gleam  of 
white  marble  set  in  emerald  turf,  and  everywhere  the  fluttering  of 
flags  w'ith  the  heart-w^arming  insignia  of  the  “Greatest  Mother  in  the 
World.” 

The  Pan  American  Union  itself  is  a  dream  of  beauty  these  April 
days,  with  its  velvety  lawns — always  just  a  little  greener  than  else¬ 
where — its  murmuring  fountains,  its  trim  box  hedges,  its  landscaped 
trees  all  flaunting  their  leafy  banners,  its  rows  of  gay  tulips,  daffodils, 
and  hyacinths,  and  its  shingly,  pebbled  driveways  and  walks.  Nor 
does  this  beauty  pass  unperceived.  To  it  during  these  months  of 
spring  is  drawn,  irresistibly  it  would  seem,  the  youth  of  the  land,  each 
year  in  increasing  numbers.  Through  its  halls  and  galleries,  over  its 
terraces  and  garden  paths,  pass  entire  high-school  classes  from  every 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  even  beyond.  Groups  from  a 
majority  of  the  great  private  and  finishing  schools  and  the  smaller 
individual  college  and  university  groups,  never  lacking,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  numerous  during  the  Easter  holidays  and  the  month  of  June. 
And  it  augurs  well  that  the  future  citizens  of  this  great  Republic 
should  thus  early  turn  their  steps  to  this  outstanding  beauty  spot, 
where  the  Americas  have  fittingly  enshrined  one  of  the  noblest  of 
human  aspirations:  The  Pan  American  ideal. 

The  Governing  Board. 

At  the  regular  April  meeting  of  the  governing  board  three  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  formally  welcomed:  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  his  excellency  the  Minister  of  Nica- 
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ragua,  Dr.  Juan  Bautista  Sacasa  (a  brief  biography  of  whom  appears 
elsewhere  in  these  pages),  and  Don  Pablo  M.  Insfr&n,  chai^4  d’affaires 
of  Paraguay.  In  the  election  of  a  new  chairman  to  take  the  place  of 
Mr.  Kellogg,  recently  retired,  his  excellency  the  Minister  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti,  made  the  nomination  in  the  following 
words : 

Mr.  Chairman:  My  distinguished  colleagues  have  conferred  on  me  the  signal 
honor  of  intrusting  to  me  the  presentation  of  the  candidacy  of  his  excellency,  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  for  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Mr.  Stimson  has  attained 
the  high  position  he  to-day  occupies  with  a  brilliant  record  of  service,  in  which  he 
has  shown  an  unusual  talent  for  statesmanship.  Under  his  expert  direction  this 
board  will  continue  to  labor  actively  and  efficiently  in  behalf  of  the  American 
nations,  seeking  especially  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  excellent  relations  of 
friendship  which  to-day  unite  them. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  Mr.  Stimson  be  elected  chairman  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  the  period  which  will  terminate  in 
November,  1929. 

After  his  excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara, 
had  seconded  the  nomination,  the  election  was  carried  by  a  unanimity 
of  votes,  Mr.  Stimson,  after  taking  the  chair,  addressing  the  board 
as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Governing  Board:  I  am  deeply  sensible  to  the  honor  of  this 
designation  to  preside  over  your  deliberations.  It  will  be  my  constant  and 
earnest  endeavor  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my  capacity  in  furthering 
the  great  purposes  for  which  the  Pan  American  Union  was  founded. 

The  nations  of  this  hemisphere  have  a  special  obligation  to  fulfill  in  giving  to  the 
world  an  outstanding  example  of  unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  national  ideals. 
It  is  through  this  international  organization  of  the  American  Republics  that  such 
unity  can  best  be  furthered. 

The  successive  international  conferences  of  American  States  and,  especially, 
the  recent  conference  held  at  Habana,  have  served  to  develop  the  spirit  of  coop¬ 
eration  between  the  Republics  of  the  western  world.  Under  the  direction  of 
this  board,  the  vitally  important  work  of  giving  effect  to  the  resolutions  and 
conventions  of  the  successive  conferences  is  being  carried  out. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  close  association  with  you 
in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know  whenever  I  can  be  of  service.  Again, 
|)crmit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  that  you  have  done  me. 

The  following  resolutions  covering  the  retirement  from  the  board 
of  two  highly  esteemed  and  justly  popular  members,  the  Minister 
of  Guatemala,  Dr.  Adrikn  Recinos,  and  the  Charg6  d’Affaires  of 
Paraguay,  Seiior  don  Juan  Vicente  Ramirez,  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

By  the  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic: 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  learned  with  pleasure 
of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  his 
country,  and  remembering  the  services  which  he  rendered  as  the  representative 
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of  Guatemala  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  talents  as  a  statesman, 

Resolves,  to  place  on  record  an  expression  of  the  regret  caused  by  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  their  distinguished  colleague,  the  pleasure  they  feel  at  the  honor  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Government  of  his  country,  and  their  appreciation  for  the  services 
he  rendered  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

By  the  Minister  of  Venezuela: 

Whereas  Dr.  Juan  Vicente  Ramirez,  Chargd  d’ Affaires  of  Paraguay  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  country  on  the  Governing  Board,  has  rendered  important  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  Pan  American  cause  by  his  intelligent  labor  and  constant  collabora¬ 
tion,  both  at  the  sessions  of  the  Habana  Conference  and  on  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  therefore,  beat 

Resolved  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  to  place  on  record 
an  expression  of  the  regret  with  which  the  Governing  Board  views  the  departure 
of  their  distinguished  colleague  and  the  pleasure  they  feel  at  the  honor  he  has 
received  in  being  designated  a  candidate  for  an  important  public  office  in  his 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  on  record  an  expression  of  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  with  which  the  board  recalls  his  important  collaboration  in  the  work  of  the 
board  and  his  intelligent  and  industrious  contribution  at  the  Habana  Conference 
to  the  development  of  Pan  American  ideas. 

Several  committee  reports  were  presented  and  approved,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  that  on  intellectual  cooperation  (the  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Mexico,  the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  the  Minister  of  Costa 
Rica,  the  Minister  of  Ecuador,  and  the  Charg4  d’Affairesof  Argentina) ; 
that  on  the  official  character  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women  (the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  the  Minister  of  Guatemala,  and 
the  Charg6  d’Affaires  of  Paraguay);  and  that  on  bibliography  (the 
Ambassador  of  Chile,  the  Minister  of  Panama,  the  Minister  of  Vene¬ 
zuela),  the  first  and  last  of  which  included  the  projects  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  Conference  agenda.  The  Director  General  suggested  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  naming  a  committee  to  consider  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  carry 
out  the  resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  with  respect  to  the  codification  of  international  law  and  com¬ 
parative  legislation,  a  suggestion  supported  by  the  Minister  of  Uru¬ 
guay,  the  board  authorizing  the  chairman  to  name  such  committee. 

During  April  much  additional  entertaining  was  done  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  in  honor  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Concilia¬ 
tion,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  which  is  still  diligently  prosecuting  its 
labors.  The  following  may  be  briefly  mentioned : 

The  luncheon,  March  31,  by  the  Minister  of  Venezuela,  in  honor 
of  the  Colombian  delegate  and  his  family;  the  informal  luncheon  on 
April  4  in  honor  of  the  Commission  by  the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union;  the  dinner  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  April  6, 
in  honor  of  the  Commission  by  the  Minister  of  Bolivia;  the  luncheon, 
April  8,  in  honor  of  the  Commission  as  a  whole  by  the  Ambassador 
of  Mexico  ;*  the  dinner  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  April  8,  in  honor  of 
the  Bolivian  delegates  by  the  Minister  of  Bolivia;  the  reception. 
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April  10,  in  honor  of  the  Commission  by  the  Minister  of  Colombia; 
the  reception  and  dance  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  April  17,  in  honor 
of  the  Bolivian  delegates,  by  the  Minister  of  Bolivia;  the  luncheon 
in  honor  of  the  Commission,  April  26,  by  Secretary  Stimson;  and  the 
dinner  May  2  by  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba  in  honor  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  Mexican  Ambassador  also  gave  a  reception,  April  8,  in 
honor  of  the  Undersecretary  of  Public  Education  of  Mexico,  Dr.  Moists 
S&enz.  The  most  notable  social  function  of  the  month,  however, 
was  without  doubt  the  banquet  given  by  the  Ambassador  of  Chile, 
Dr.  Carlos  G.  D4vila,  and  Madame  D4vila,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas 
at  the  Pan  American  Union,  April  12,  in  honor  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  of  Chile,  Dr.  Pablo  Ramirez,  attended  by  more  than  200 
guests,  representative  of  the  highest  official,  diplomatic,  and  social 
circles  of  the  Capital. 

The  Director  General’s  Office. 

The  Director  General  had,  as  usual,  a  number  of  speaking  engage¬ 
ments  during  the  month,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  address 
at  the  luncheon  given  by  the  Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  with 
Latin  America  in  honor  of  Dr.  Moisfe  S4enz,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Mexico,  at  the  City  Club  of  Washington  April  8; 
that  on  Pan  Americanism  before  the  Children  of  the  American 
Revolution  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit,  April  18,  to  the  Pan 
American  Union;  that  before  the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedicatory  ceremonies 
of  their  new  building.  Constitution  Hall,  April  19;  and  that  of  April 
29  at  Bolling  Field  on  the  occasion  of  the  christening  of  the  biplane 
Southern  Star.  .  .  .  Among  the  many  distinguished  visitors  who 
have  called  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Director  General  during  the 
month  was  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Chile,  Dr.  Pablo  Ramirez, 
accompanied  by  his  excellency  the  Chilean  Ambassador.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  stated  that  among  the  numerous  official  func¬ 
tions  in  honor  of  Doctor  Ramirez  the  most  important  were  the 
luncheon  at  the  White  House  tendered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover,  and  the  banquet  by  Ambas¬ 
sador  D4vila  already  mentioned.  Monday,  April  15,  the  Director 
General  escorted  the  delegates  to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  and 
Conciliation,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
where,  in  the  absence  of  the  Librarian,  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Ashley 
received  the  distinguished  guests.  Again,  on  April  24,  Doctor  Rowe 
accompanied  these  delegates  on  a  visit  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  where  they  were  received  with  due  courtesy  by  the 
marshal. 

The  Director  General  reports,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Albert 
Kelsey,  technical  adviser  to  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Gov- 
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A  GROUP  OF  QUESTS  AT  AMBASSADOR  HAMMOND’S  LUNCHEON  AT  MADRID 
IN  INTEREST  OF  THE  COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIGHTHOUSE 

The  United  States  Ambassador  to  Spain,  Hon.  Ogden  U.  Hammond,  was  the  host  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  Ritz,  Madrid,  April  10,  in  the  interests  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse.  The  high 
standing  of  the  guests— who  numbered  73 — may  be  gaged  by  those  seated  in  the  first  row,  left  to  right: 
Duke  de  Alba;  the  Ambassador  of  Argentina;  the  Ambaasador  of  Portugal;  Gen.  Primo  de  Rivera; 
.Ambassador  Hammond;  the  Ambassador  of  ("uba;  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  a  descendant  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  and  the  .Ambassador  of  Chile 

erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Lighthouse,  that  the  luncheon  given  recently  by  Ambassador  Hammond 
at  the  Ritz  Hotel  in  Madrid,  Spain,  in  connection  with  the  Columbus 
Memorial,  was  a  marked  success.  Originally  planned  to  be  given  in 
the  Embassy  for  the  Latin  American  Ambassadors  and  Ministers 
accredited  to  the  Spanish  Court,  the  list  of  guests  was  repeatedly 
extended  until  it  included  72.  Speeches  were  made  by  Ambassador 
Hammond;  General  Primo  de  Rivera;  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  a  direct 
descendant  of  Columbus;  the  Dominican  Minister;  the  Cuban  Am¬ 
bassador;  and  the  Ambassador  of  Argentina.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Exhibition  of  Architects’  Plans  will  be  opened  early  in  May,  as 
soon  as  the  period  of  deep  mourning  for  the  Queen  Mother  is  over.  It 
is  reported  that  the  truly  regal  quarters  provided  for  the  exhibition 
will  be  decorated  by  a  special  collection  of  most  valuable  carpets, 
rugs,  and  tapestries  loaned  by  the  classic  National  Tapestry  Works, 
through  the  efforts  of  Sefior  Don  Blanco  Soler,  of  the  Central  Society 
of  Architects  of  Spain. 

As  these  lines  are  being  written,  Senora  Dona  Herminia  Arrate  de 
Davila,  the  charming  and  distinguished  wife  of  the  Ambassador  of 
Chile,  supported  by  Mile.  Adela  Varela,  the  daughter  of  his  excellency 
the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  is  christening  the  very  large  twin-motored 
43711— 29— Bull.  5 - 5 
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Sikorsky  biplane  The  Southern  Star,  of  the  American  International 
Airways,  before  a  numerous  and  select  group  which  includes  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  diplomatic  corps  of  Latin  America  and  high  officials 
of  the  Departments  of  State  and  of  Commerce.  The  Southern  Star 
is  scheduled  to  make  a  nonstop  flight  from  the  United  States  to  Chile 
before  very  long.  The  good  wishes  of  all  aviation  “fans”  and  of 
lovers  of  Chile  everywhere  will  surely  go  with  her  in  the  long  flight. 

The  Counsellor’s  Office. 

The  Counsellor,  Mr.  Franklin  Adams,  in  the  rush  of  work  incident 
to  his  departure  with  Mrs.  Adams  on  a  well-earned  vacation  in 
Spain — the  first  in  many  years— found  time  to  report; 

That  about  30  compositions  by  Latin  Americans  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  competition  of  chamber  music  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  which  closed  on  April  15.  It  will  not  be 
known  for  some  time  who  is  the  winner.  As  the  competition  is 
international  in  scope,  the  whole  world  probably  has  taken  part.  It 
is  the  counsellor’s  hope  to  have  the  compositions  from  Latin  America 
made  available  to  tbe  Pan  American  Union,  after  the  award  of  the 
judges  has  been  made,  for  use  ne.xt  season  in  a  series  of  special  concerts. 

A  meeting  took  place  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on  April  18, 
which  was  attended  by  experts  on  radio  from  the  United  States 
Navy,  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  and  General  Electric, 
Westinghouse,  and  Western  Electric  Companies,  to  consider  plans 
for  utilizing  the  two  short-wave  channels  allocated  for  the  use  of  the 
Latin  American  nations  in  the  interchange  of  programs.  The  meet¬ 
ing  resulted  in  a  general  exchange  of  ideas,  and  those  present  agreed 
to  submit  in  writing  further  details  of  the  plans  which  they  had 
advanced  as  suited  for  use  in  connection  with  this  important  new 
service. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  concert  of  Pan  American  music  announced 
in  the  April  series  of  these  “Notes,”  and  which  took  place  in  the 
Union  April  2,  was  an  outstanding  success,  both  to  the  large  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  audience  who  attended  in  person  and  to  the  infinitely 
greater  and  even  more  cosmopolitan  audience  which  listened  in  over 
the  radio.  The  assisting  artists  of  the  evening,  who  were  most 
warmly  received,  were  Margarita  Cueto,  well-known  Mexican  so¬ 
prano,  and  Ernestina  Lecuona,  the  verj^  talented  pianist  of  Cuba. 
Although  this  concert  was  scheduled  as  the  last  for  the  season,  prep¬ 
arations  are  being  made  for  an  extra  one,  full  details  of  which  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue. 

The  Despedida  concert  just  prior  to  the  departure  for  Spain  of 
the  United  States  Army  Band  was  also  highly  successful,  including 
the  presentation  of  the  beautiful  new  flag  which  is  to  accompany 
them  on  their  concert  tour  in  Spain.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
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counsellor,  who  carries  with  him  the  affectionate  good  wishes  of 
his  colleagues  and  all  lovers  of  Pan  American  music  everywhere, 
was  able  to  “listen  in”  from  New  York,  where  he  was  about  to  take 
the  steamer. 

Foreign  Trade  Adviser’s  Office. 

The  Pan  American  Union  was  represented  at  the  Sixteenth  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention,  held  in  Baltimore,  April  17-19,  by  his 
excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Chile  (who  delivered  a  notable  address 
on  “Political,  Economic  and  Cultural  Pan  Americanism”),  the 
Director  General,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  and  the  Foreign  Trade  Adviser, 
Mr.  William  A.  Reid.  Another  notable  address  was  that  by  Law¬ 
rence  A.  Downs,  President  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  System, 
Chicago,  on  “Our  Commerce  with  the  Other  Americas.”  An  inter¬ 
esting  feature  of  the  convention  was  an  inspection  trip  of  Baltimore 
Harbor,  during  which  the  delegates  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect 
some  of  the  new  and  very  extensive  facilities  for  handling  cargo  in 
that  busy  port. 

The  Library. 

The  Librarian  announces  that  he  has  received  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Guatemala  an  official  copy  of  the  decree  of  January  14,  1929, 
making  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
an  official  depository  for  one  copy  of  all  publications  issued  by  that 
Republic. 

It  was  also  gratifying  to  he  informed  of  the  appointment  of  another 
national  cooperating  committee  on  bibliography,  the  Government  of 
Haiti  having  named  the  following  distinguished  persons  to  represent 
it  in  this  connection:  Price  Mars,  M.  D. ;  M.  L4on  Laleau,  Director  of 
Education,  and  M.  Henri  Lanoue,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Among  the  interesting  accessions  of  the  month  was  a  new  map  of 
Venezuela,  entitled:  Mapa  Jlscio  y  politico  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de 
Venezuela.  Primera  edicion,  1928.  Ordenada  por  el  Benemerito 
J.  V.  Gomez,  Presidente  de  la  Repuhlica.  Scale  1:1,000,000.  This 
map,  published  at  the  Comercio  printing  office  in  Caracas,  shows 
many  details,  including  names  of  small  streams  and  minor  political 
divisions. 

Persons  interested  in  folklore  will  find  a  wealth  of  material  in  the 
24  numbers  of  the  series  of  the  Institute  de  Literatura  Argentina  on 
the  folklore,  drama,  and  fiction  of  the  Argentine  Republic  received 
during  the  past  month  by  the  Library.  These  are  published  by  the 
Institute  at  Calle  Reconquista  575,  Buenos  Aires. 

Other  hooks  received  include  the  following: 

Diccionario  biogrdfico  del  Ecuador.  Director  y  aiitor  B.  P6rez  Merchant. 
192<>-1928.  Quito,  Escuela  de  Artes  y  Oficios,  1928.  515  p.  illus. 
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El  esfuerzo  educativo  en  Mfxico.  .  .  .  Memoria  analftico-crftica  de  la  orga- 
nizacidn  actual  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Educaeidn  Piiblica,  sus  dxitos,  sus  fracasos,  log 
derroteros  que  la  exiieriencia  sefiala.  .  .  .  For  Dr.  J.  M.  Puig  Casauranc.  M6- 
xico,  1928.  2  vols. 

La  industria  de  las  carnes  en  el  Uruguay.  Por  Pedro  Scoane.  Montevideo, 

Tip.  “La  Industria,”  1928.  538  p.  illus.  i 

La  educacidn  publica  en  el  Distrito  Norte  de  la  Baja  California.  Por  M.  Quiroz 
Martinez.  Mexicali,  Baja  California.  Published  by  the  author,  1928.  149 

p.  illus. 

La  Provincia  de  Tungurahua  en  1928.  .  .  .  por  la  Empresa  Editorial  “Raza 
Latina.”  Ambato,  1928.  365  p.  map.  illu.«. 

La  civili^adon  hispano  americana  del  siglo  XVIII  en  el  Virreynato  del  Rio  de 
\j&  Plata.  Buenos  Aires,  (Publication  of  the)  Institute  Nacional  del  Profesorado 
Secundario,  Departamento  de  Historia,  1926.  540  p. 

La  pintura  en  Chile.  Coleccidn  Luis  .4lvarez  Urquieta.  Santiago  de  Chile, 

1  vol.  8  col.  pis.,  illus. 

Cat&logo  breve  de  la  Biblioteca  Americana  que  obsequia  a  la  Nacional  de  Santiago 
J.  T.  Medina.  Tomo  1,  Manuscritos.  Documentos  indditos  para  la  historia 
de  Chile,  1535-1720.  Publicado  por  la  Biblioteca  Nacional.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Imprenta  Universitaria,  1928.  325  p. 

The  international  protection  of  trade  marks  by  the  American  Republics.  By 
Stephen  P.  Ladas.  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1929.  136  p. 

The  Statistical  Division. 

The  constantly  growing  appreciation  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Series 
reports  prepared  by  the  Statistical  Division  is  indicated  by  the 
largely  increased  demand  for  them  from  business  men,  bankers, 
economists,  and  trade  association  e.vecutives  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  throughout  Latin  America.  It  may  be  added  that  in 
order  to  meet  this  demand  it  has  been  necessary  during  the  past  year 
to  print  lai^er  editions  of  these  reports. 

The  trade  press  has  shown  its  interest  in  the  reports,  especially 
those  dealing  with  the  trade  of  all  Latin  America  and  with  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  the  20  Latin  Republics,  by  repiinting  them 
in  full  or  in  part. 

I ' 

The  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation. 

The  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  has  recently  completed  a 
collection  of  material  on  the  education  of  women  in  the  United  States 
in  response  to  the  request  of  a  Peruvian  journalist,  who  is  to  address 
a  women ’s  club  in  that  country.  The  division  has  also  been  collecting  ’ 
from  various  sources  material  on  school  health  programs,  which  will 
be  sent  to  the  Section  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  of  the 
Brazilian  Education  Association.  .  .  .  About  500  copies  of  the  revised 
edition  of  the  Education  Series  pamphlet.  Summer  Courses  in  Spanish  , 
and  Portuguese,  have  been  distributed.  .  .  .  Information  on  the  ^ 

present  state  of  education  in  Chile  has  been  sent  to  a  student  of  com-  \ 

parative  education  in  one  of  the  universities  of  the  United  States. 
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.  .  .  Assistance  has  recently  been  given  to  an  Argentine  graduate  of 
a  United  States  university  in  having  his  credentials  properly  certified 
for  validation  upon  his  return  to  Argentina.  .  .  .  An  exhibit  illus¬ 
trating  school  correspondence  and  other  means  to  mutual  acquaintance 
between  the  school  children  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  other 
American  Republics  has  been  prepared  for  the  convention  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  to  be  held  at  Washington 
in  May. 

Copies  of  the  project  of  the  program  for  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
gress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educators  to  be  held  in  Habana  in 
February,  and  of  the  project  to  be  presented  to  it  for  an  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  approved  by  the  Governing 
Board  at  their  April  meeting,  have  been  sent  to  universities,  associa¬ 
tions  and  individuals  in  the  American  Republics  especially  interested 
in  such  plans. 

Among  the  recent  visitors  to  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion  was  Miss  Adela  Palacios,  a  teacher  in  the  Experimental  School 
of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  University  of  Mexico. 

The  Translation  Division. 

The  ever-increasing  activities  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
in  the  past  few'  years  have  not  only  trebled  but  have  become  vastly 
more  complex,  made  imperative  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
division  to  take  charge  of  the  bulk  of  official  translation  work  of  the 
Union  which,  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  has  been  an  onerous 
“extra''  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  Editorial  Division,  the  personnel 
of  which  was  thereby  on  many  occasions  unduly  taxed. 

The  Director  General,  therefore,  responding  to  the  appeal  of  the 
editor,  created  on  March  15  the  Division  of  Translation,  appointing 
as  its  first  chief  Mr.  Jose  E.  Tercero,  a  young  Mexican  of  marked 
ability  and  initiative  who  for  the  past  two  years  had  been  a  valued 
member  of  the  Editorial  Division,  a  position  in  which  he  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  Pan  American  translation — 
if  any  w'ork  which  every  day  presents  new  as  w’ell  as  recurring  problems 
and  w'hich  touches  practically  every  field  of  human  activity  may  be 
said  to  have  a  routine. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  official  correspondence  with  the  Latin 
American  Governments  and  their  chiefs  of  mission  in  Washington, 
and  that  with  associations  and  individuals,  the  new'  Division  of  Trans¬ 
lation  assists  in  the  preparation  of  the  preliminary  surveys,  agendas, 
programs,  committee  reports,  minutes,  instruments,  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  related  to  Pan  American  assemblies,  whether  the  latter  are  in  the 
form  of  conferences,  congresses,  or  meetings  of  international  com¬ 
missions.  The  fundamental  importance  of  this  w'ork  is  too  obvious  to 
require  comment  here. 


BOLIVIA-BRAZIL 


Treaty  on  boundaries  abd  railway  communications. — On 
February  7,  1929,  the  Bolivian  Congress  ratified  the  treaty  on  bound¬ 
aries  and  railway  communications  signed  by  the  two  countries  on 
December  25,  1928.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  February  8,  1929.) 

BOLIVIA-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Pan  American  Postal  Union. — The  executive  resolution  of 
February  7,  1928  (making  a  reservation  to  article  2  of  the  principal 
convention  signed  November  9,  1926,  at  the  Second  Pan  American 
Postal  Congress  held  in  Me.xico  City),  was  recently  amended.  This 
amendment  reads  for  the  main  part  as  follows:  Ratification  is  hereby 
given  to  the  principal  convention,  final  protocol,  and  regulations  for 
execution,  as  also  to  the  agreements  on  postal  money  orders  and 
parcel  post  .  .  .  signed  by  the  delegates  of  Bolivia  at  the  Second 

Pan  American  Postal  Congress,  and  each  and  every  one  of  their 
provisions  shall  without  exception  be  effective  in  the  territory  of  the 
Republic. 

BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY 


Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Conciliation. — On  March  13,  1929, 
the  opening  session  of  the  Bolivian-Paraguayan  Commission  of 
Inquiry  and  Conciliation  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  This  commission  was  brought  into  existence 
by  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  through  a  protocol 
signed  by  the  two  countries  on  January  3,  1929,  during  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitra¬ 
tion.  Its  purpose  is  to  establish  the  facts  which  caused  the  recent 
conflict  between  the  two  Republics,  culminating  in  a  breach  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations.  The  commission  is  composed  of  two  delegates  each 
from  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  and  one  delegate 
appointed  by  the  Governments  of  each  of  five  other  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  as  follows:  Mexico,  Lie.  Fernando  Gonzalez  Roa;  Colombia, 
Dr.  Raimundo  Rivas;  Bolivia,  Dr.  David  Alv<5stegui  and  Sr.  Enrique 
Finot;  Paraguay,  Dr.  Enrique  Bordenave  and  Dr.  Francisco  C. 
Chaves;  Uruguay,  Gen.  Guillermo  Ruprecht;  Cuba,  Dr.  Manuel 
Marquez  Sterling;  and  United  States,  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  R.  McCoy. 
General  McCoy  was  elected  chairman  of  the  commission. 
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BRAZIL-COLOMBIA 

Boundary  and  fluvial  navigation  treaty. — The  Brazilian 
Congress  approved  the  boundary  and  fluvial  navigation  treaty 
between  Brazil  and  Colombia  by  decree  No.  5665,  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  on  January  9,  1929.  This  treaty  was  signed 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  November  15,  1928.  {Diario  Official,  January 
12,  1929.) 

BRAZIL- VENEZUELA 

Boundary  protocol. — The  protocol  for  the  delimitation  of  the 
boundaries  between  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  July  24,  1929,  was  approved  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Congress 
of  Brazil,  signed  by  the  President  on  January  12,  1929. 

CHILE 

Factors  in  Pan  American  misunderstandings. — The  foregoing 
was  the  title  of  a  stimulating  address  delivered  before  the  Women’s 
Press  Club  of  New  York  City  by  Senor  don  Luis  E.  Feliu  H.,  consul 
general  of  Chile  in  New  York,  analyzing  some  of  the  reasons  why 
Latin  America  is  not  better  understood  in  the  United  States.  Among 
the  factors  mentioned  were  the  following:  Judging  by  appearances  or 
generalizing  from  isolated  cases,  partly  through  the  desire  of  being 
original  or  witty ;  deficient  treatment  of  news  items,  as  well  as  paucity; 
gaps  in  information  regarding  Latin  American  countries  and  reliance 
on  old  sources  of  information,  disregarding  the  fact  that  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  rapidly  progressing;  the  ascribing  of  the  same  characteristics 
to  all  the  countries  of  the  southern  continent;  general  lack  of  resident 
newspaper  correspondents  of  the  American  newspapers;  and  inade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  South  American  geography.  Senor  Feliii  closed 
his  address  with  a  plea  for  w'arm  support  by  women  of  the  movement 
for  intellectual  cooperation  between  the  Pan  American  Republics. 

costa  RICA 

Mexican  legation  building. — The  comer  stone  for  the  new 
building  of  the  Mexican  legation  to  be  erected  in  San  Jose  on  a  site 
given  by  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  was  laid  by  President  Gon¬ 
zalez  Viquez  before  a  large  and  distinguished  company  on  February 
7,  1929.  According  to  reports  the  building  is  to  cost  200,000  colones. 

ECUADOR 

Advisory  board. — An  advisory  board  was  created  in  Quito  by  an 
Executive  decree  of  October  8,  1928,  for  the  study  and  preparation 
of  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  international  conferences  and  con¬ 
gresses  to  which  Ecuador  is  invited,  and  to  pass  an  opinion  on  all 
questions  w’hich  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  may  present  to  the 
board. 
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HAITI-DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Boundary  treaty. — On  February  25,  1929,  the  President  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  signed  the  decree  of  Congress  ratifying  the 
treaty  on  the  delimitation  of  the  Dominican-Haitian  frontier  cele¬ 
brated  in  Santo  Domingo  January  21  last. 

NICARAGUA 

Inter-American  High  Commission. — The  Minister  of  Finance  has 
organized  the  Nicaraguan  section  of  the  Inter-American  High  Com¬ 
mission  as  follows:  Chairman,  Dr.  Antonio  Barberena,  Minister  of 
Finance;  vice  chairman.  Dr.  Guillermo  Argiiello  V.,  Assistant  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance;  Drs.  Carlos  A.  Morales,  Federico  Sacasa,  Salvador 
Guerrero  Montalvan,  Mr.  Irving  A.  Lindberg,  Senor  Angel  Caligaris, 
Senor  Jacobo  R.  Tefel,  and  Dr.  Mariano  Argiiello  Vargas,  secretary. 


brazil 


New  practice  of  the  supreme  court. — Dr.  Rodrigo  Octavio 
Langard  de  Menezes,  one  of  Brazil’s  most  distinguished  jurists  and 
diplomats,  has  been  appointed  by  Presidential  decree  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court. 

Doctor  Octavio  has  been  Attorney  General  of  the  Republic  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Among  the  many  important  posts 
which  he  has  held  during  his  interesting  public  career  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Judicial  adviser  to  the  Brazilian  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Versailles,  vice  president  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  Brazilian  delegate  to  the  International  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Jurists,  secretary  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Investigation  and 
Conciliation  between  Sweden  and  Chile,  and  president  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Institute  of  International  Law  and  the  Brazilian  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  as  president  and  third  member  of  the  United  States- 
Mexican  Claims  Commission. 


CHILE 

Recent  legislation. — Among  important  laws  promulgated  last 
January  and  February  are  the  following: 

Law  on  alcohols. — This  law,  amending  previous  legislation  on  this  subject, 
introduces  various  innovations,  among  which  are  the  following:  Sentencing  of 
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intoxicated  persons  to  one  to  three  days’  labor  without  jiay;  imprisonment  of 
habitual  drunkards  in  a  temperance  asylum;  and  authorization  of  husband,  wife, 
parent,  or  child  of  a  drunkard  to  serve  legal  notice  on  liquor  dealers  forbidding 
them  to  sell  him  or  her  alcoholic  beverages. 

Law  on  colonization  of  Magellan  Territory. — This  law  provides  for  the 
lease  or  sale  of  Government  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Magellan,  and  authorizes 
the  President  to  contract  a  loan  of  4,000,000  pesos  for  its  execution. 

Law  on  inheritance  tax. — This  law  amends  previous  legislation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Among  other  changes,  it  provides  special  facilities  for  administering 
estates  of  less  than  10,000  pesos,  prescribes  the  duties  of  persons  renting  safe- 
deposit  boxes,  and  makes  certain  changes  in  exemptions. 

Bankruptcy  law. — This  law  also  amends  previous  legislation. 

.\gricultural  cooperatives. — These  societies,  which  must  be  chartered 
before  a  notary,  may  have  as  capital  money,  real  or  personal  property,  industries, 
or  the  production  of  the  members. 

MEXICO 

Administration  of  Federal  District. — Recent  legislation  has 
wrought  several  important  changes  in  the  administrative  structure  of 
the  Federal  District.  The  government  of  the  district  is  now'  vested 
in  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  shall  exercise  it  through  an 
executive  office  called  the  Federal  District  Bureau,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  a  chief  appointed  and  removed  at  will  by  the  President. 
The  District  comprises  a  Central  Township  including  Mexico  City, 
Tacubaya,  Mixcoac,  and  Tacuba,  which  the  grow  th  of  the  city  in 
recent  years  has  merged  into  a  single  unit,  and  several  smaller  town¬ 
ships  called  delegaciones,  these  latter  to  replace  the  old  municipalities, 
San  Angel,  Guadalupe,  Coyoacan,  etc.  At  the  head  of  each  Delegacion 
is  a  Delegate  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Federal  District  Bureau 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  and  like  the  Central  Township, 
each  has  an  Advisory  Board  composed  of  representatives  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  chambers  of  commerce,  small  merchants’  associations,  manu¬ 
facturers’  associations,  small  industrialists’  associations,  real  estate 
owners,  associations  of  tenants,  peasants’  organizations,  labor  organ¬ 
izations,  associations  of  professional  men,  associations  of  public  and 
private  employees,  and  women’s  or  mothers  clubs.  Such  representa¬ 
tives  are  appointed  by  their  organizations  for  a  1-year  term,  but  may 
be  reappointed  or  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  their  organization. 

PANAMA 

Import  duties. — According  to  a  decree  of  December  29,  1928, 
initial  imports  of  all  machinery  brought  into  the  country  for  agricul¬ 
tural  or  industrial  purposes  shall  be  exempt  from  duty.  All  machinery 
imported  under  this  concession  and  reexported  within  a  year  shall 
be  subject  to  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


AGRICULTURE 


ARGENTINA 

Registry  of  poultry  farms. — A  registry  has  been  opened  by  the 
Argentine  Rural  Society  for  the  listing  of  all  poultry  farms  and  details 
regarding  the  breeds  raised  thereon.  Each  farm  is  to  be  allotted  a 
registry  number  which  must  subsequently  be  used  on  all  identification 
rings  or  tags  placed  on  the  birds.  In  the  future  no  poultry  or  rabbits 
except  those  bearing  tags  of  registered  farms  will  be  admitted  to 
official  exhibitions. 


Cultivation  of  the  Bolivian  Chaco. — On  February  4,  1929,  the 
President  of  Bolivia  issued  a  decree  ordering  the  secularization  of 
the  land  in  the  Gran  Chaco  held  by  religious  missions,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  used  for  agricultural  and  industrial  centers.  These 
missions  are  located  at  Tarairi,  Tiguipa,  Machareti,  Santa  Rosa  de 
Cuevo  and  San  Buenaventura  de  Ivo.  The  Government  being 
desirous  of  a  rapid  settlement  of  the  Bolivian  Chaco,  it  will  grant 
land  to  nationals  and  foreigners  desiring  to  locate  in  this  region.  An 
engineer  will  draw  up  surveys  fixing  the  plots  to  be  set  aside  for 
towns  and  reserving  the  necessary  holdings  for  the  present  indigenous 
population. 


Agriculture  in  1928. — The  January,  1929,  issue  of  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  the  Banco  Central  de  Chile  states  the  following  with 
regard  to  agriculture  during  1928: 

Agriculture  had  a  good  year.  Prices  in  general  were  higher  than  during  the 
previous  year,  though  wheat  was  considerably  lower,  but  other  products,  espe¬ 
cially  corn  and  beans,  were  much  higher  in  price.  The  production  was  also 
greater.  Cattle  prices  were  well  maintained  throughout  the  year  and  averaged 
somewhat  higher  than  during  the  previous  year.  *  *  ♦  The  planting  of 

cereals  also  increased  as  compared  with  1927.  For  example,  an  increase  of 
29  per  cent  is  estimated  in  the  sown  areas  of  wheat,  31  per  cent  in  barley,  51 
per  cent  in  rye,  and  77  per  cent  in  oats.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
estimates  on  plantings  in  previous  years  are  not  absolutely  exact.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


Agricultural  expert. — At  the  request  of  the  Cuban  Govern¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Henry  Arnstein,  a  well-known  agricultural  expert  of  Phila- 
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delphia,  has  been  investigating  Cuban  agricultural  needs  and  sug¬ 
gesting  possible  methods  for  meeting  the  present  problem  of  a  single 
main  crop — sugar.  Former  observations  inclined  Doctor  Arnstein 
to  recommend  a  diversification  in  sugar  products  and  the  exploitation 
of  other  crops,  especially  oil-bearing  seeds  and  textile  plants,  with 
regard  to  whose  success  in  Cuba  he  is  very  optimistic. 

The  sugar  problem. — The  Diario  de  la  Marina  of  Habana  pub¬ 
lished  in  its  issue  of  February  27,  1929,  a  discussion  of  the  Cuban 
sugar  problem  presented  by  Dr.  M.  Diaz  Cruz  on  his  own  initiative 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  main  suggestions  of  this 
interesting  study  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  1,  Incorporation  of 
a  national  sugar  institute,  composed  of  five  paid  members,  which 
would  be  the  sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  all  sugar  and  molasses  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  country;  2,  financing  of  the  sugar  crop  by  the  institute, 
as  intermediary  between  the  banks  and  the  producer;  3,  centraliza¬ 
tion  in  the  institute  of  all  purchases  of  fertilizers,  coal,  packing  mate¬ 
rial,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  cultivation,  manufacture,  and  export  of 
sugar;  4,  refining  of  cane  sugar  products  in  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  institute;  and  5,  export  tax  on  molasses,  in  , 

order  to  stimulate  its  distillation  in  Cuba. 

Tobacco  trade. — According  to  a  report  presented  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  by  the  National  Tobacco  Committee,  the  value  j 

of  exports  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  in  the  5-year  period  1924  * 

to  1928  was  $194,082,741,  while  local  consumption  during  the  same  1 

time  w'as  placed  at  $171,079,995.  In  1928  alone,  Cuban  consumption  i 

amounted  to  $70,356,632,  while  exports  were  reported  as  $39,000,000. 

j 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  5 

A 

New  market  for  cacao. — The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  has  sent  | 

circulars  to  Dominican  exporters  of  cacao  pointing  out  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  exporting  that  product  to  Colombia,  which  is  said  to  offer  an 
excellent  market  for  it.  The  bureau  furthermore  has  supplied  the 
exporters  with  lists  of  Colombian  importers,  steamer  sailings,  and 
information  on  freight  rates  and  time  required  for  shipment  to 
Barranquilla. 

GUATEMALA 


Introduction  of  new  crop. — So  successful  have  been  the  results 
obtained  in  Guatemala  in  the  cultivation  of  a  species  of  black  bean  | 

of  singular  productivity  and  plague-resistant  qualities  introduced  | 

from  the  United  States  about  tw'O  years  ago  that  the  Director  of 
Agriculture  has  resolved  to  encourage  its  cultivation  on  a  wider  scale.  | 

With  this  end  in  view  he  has  offered  to  give  a  small  quantity  of  seed  | 


to  any  person  desiring  to  raise  a  crop.  One  of  the  most  gratifying 
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results  of  the  experiment  was  the  fact  that  the  plants  remained 
unharmed  even  after  invasions  of  locusts. 

Purchase  of  fine  cattle. — A  pure-blooded  Holstein  bull  and 
five  heifers  were  recently  purchased  in  Kansas  and  brought  to 
(luatemala  for  breeding  purposes.  They  were  exhibited  at  the 
Government  farm  near  Guatemala  City  during  February. 

HAITI 

Cultivation  of  jipijapa. — The  agricultural  agent  at  Jacmel  is 
planning  to  try  in  his  district  some  plantations  of  jipijapa  {Carludo- 
vica  palmata),  from  the  fiber  of  whose  leaves  so-called  “Panama”  hats 
are  made. 

Coffee  standards. — In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Mar¬ 
keting  a  collection  of  coffee  samples  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
was  made  last  December  by  the  coffee  station  of  the  agricultural 
service.  These  samples  are  to  be  studied  with  reference  to  regional 
characters,  their  grading,  and  their  moisture  content  as  related  to 
shipment  abroad.  These  data  should  be  of  value  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  coffee  standards  for  Haiti.  {Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  financial 
adviser-general  receiver,  December,  1928.) 

NICARAGUA 

Agricultural  Bulletin. — On  March  15  of  this  year  appeared  the 
first  number  of  the  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

panama 

New'  coffee  company. — A  $100,000  stock  company  was  recently 
organized  in  Panama  for  the  purpose  of  developing  coffee  plantations 
in  addition  to  buying  and  exporting  coffee.  The  principal  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  new  company  are  prominent  business  men  from 
Chiriqui  Province. 

URUGUAY 

Chemistry  of  agriculture. — Announcement  was  made  in  the 
Diario  Oficial  of  December  12,  1928,  that  Dr.  Juan  Schroeder  has  been 
commissioned  to  make  a  trip  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  experiments  in  chemical  agriculture  being  carried  on  at  the  present 
time  by  the  various  European  governments. 


ARGENTINA 


Foreign  trade. — Preliminary  reports  on  the  foreign  trade  of 
Argentina  for  the  year  1928  received  from  an  unofficial  but  trust¬ 
worthy  source  place  the  total  value  of  commercial  interchange  during 
that  period  at  1,930,000,000  pesos  gold,  as  compared  to  1,864,800,000 
pesos  gold  for  the  year  1927.  Of  this  sum  exports  amounted  to 
1,023,000,000  pesos  gold  and  imports  to  907,000,000  pesos  gold,  the 
balance  of  trade,  therefore,  being  favorable  by  116,000,000  pesos  gold. 
The  net  importation  of  gold  amounted  to  86,300,000  pesos  during 
the  year. 

Real-estate  transfers. — According  to  data  submitted  by  the  reg¬ 
ister’s  office  of  the  Federal  district,  the  value  of  real  estate  transfers 
in  Buenos  Aires  during  1928  reached  a  total  of  623,268,584.34  pesos 
paper.  Mortgages  made  during  that  period  totaled  374,330,825.86 
pesos  paper. 

Building  construction. — It  has  been  learned  from  official  sources 
that  20,764  building  permits  representing  construction  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  was  91,151,000  pesos  were  issued  in  Buenos  Aires  during 
the  year  just  past.  These  figures  show"  increases  of  9  and  7  per  cent, 
respectively,  over  those  for  1927. 

Argentine  petroleu.m  production. — A  total  of  1,459,600  tons  of 
petroleum  w'as  produced  on  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia  and  Plaza 
Huincul  oil  fields  during  1928.  Of  this  amount  62  per  cent  represents 
the  production  of  Government  operations  and  the  remaining  38  per 
cent  that  of  private  enterprise.  As  evidenced  by  the  following  table, 
petroleum  production  in  Argentina  has  shown  steady  and  consistent 
gains  during  the  past  nine  years,  having  increased  from  236,197  tons 
in  1920  to  almost  1,500,000  tons  in  1928; 


Year  Tons  of  2,200  pounds  I 

1920..  . . . . .  236,197 

1921  . 297,768 

1922  . 418,835 

1923  _ 496,800 

1924  . . .  675,  119 


Year  Tons  of  2,200  pounds 

1925  _  923,  613 

1926  _ 1,158,544 

1927.. _ 1,288,315 

1928 _  1,459,600 


BRAZIL 

Gasoline  substitutes. — The  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  retail 
price  of  gasoline  together  with  the  relatively  low  price  of  alcohol 
have  caused  much  technical  discussion  in  Brazil  as  to  the  possibility 
of  substituting  Brazilian-made  alcohol  for  gasoline. 
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Recent  tests  made  in  Recife  (Pernambuco),  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  showed  the  following  results  for  internal 
combustion  from  the  use  of  alcohol,  alcohol  mixtures,  and  gasoline; 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  of  fuel  were  used  for 
each  test  in  a  car  of  American  make,  traveling  over  the  same  course. 
A  combustible  manufactured  in  Alagoas,  consisting  principally  of 
alcohol  and  called  “Usga,”  carried  the  car  3,600  meters.  A  fuel 
from  South  Africa  called  “Natalite”  took  it  2,800  meters.  With 
pure  alcohol  it  w^ent  3,200  meters,  w'hile  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  ether 
and  gasoline  took  it  3,100  meters.  Straight  gasoline  carried  it  4,100 
meters.  Analysis  of  these  results  showed  that  the  cost  of  propelling 
the  car  1  kilometer  was  104  reis  with  “Usga,”  117  reis  with  alcohol, 
and  156  reis  with  gasoline. 

It  is  claimed  that  alcohol  as  a  fuel  has  certain  disadvantages,  such 
as  the  gumming  of  valves  and  cylinders,  production  of  smoke,  and  a 
high  ignition  point.  Much  interest,  therefore,  has  been  shown  in  the 
report  that  the  engineer  Paul  Mastrangelo  has  invented  an  alcohol 
mixture  which  eliminates  these  features.  Advance  announcement 
states  that  the  cost  of  the  new  fuel  will  not  exceed  25  reis  a  liter. 
The  Brazilian  retail  price  of  gasoline  at  filling  stations  is  850  reis  a 
liter. 

CHILE 

Foreign  trade. — Exports  in  1928  amounted  to  1,965,900,000 
pesos  and  imports  to  1,169,700,000  pesos,  an  increase  over  1927  of 
16.4  per  cent  in  exports  and  of  9  per  cent  in  imports.  A  comparison 
of  some  of  the  leading  exports  and  imports  in  1927  and  1928  is  as 
follows,  the  figures  for  1928  being  provisional: 


[Value  in  thousands  of  pesos] 


Exports  ! 

Imports 

1928 

1927  i 

1928 

1927 

Copper  bars _ 

Nitrate _ 

Wool _ 

Beans _ 

Frozen  meat _ 

608,  793 
935,  281 
58.  557 
26,  838 
22,  160 

442,  422 
860,  155 
39,827 

6,  739 
17,  948 

Petroleum _ 

Pine  lumber _ 

Sugar _ 

Empty  bags _ 

Automobiles _ 

47,  743 
34,  835 
52,  069 
57,  047 
33,  034 

30,  642 
34,  137 
39,  816 
45,  740 
13,  392 

COLOMBIA 

Mineral  springs. — According  to  a  recent  law,  medicinal  baths 
will  be  established  at  Paipa,  in  the  State  of  Boyaca.  The  springs 
found  there,  according  to  the  press,  lend  themselves  to  exploitation 
by  their  situation,  abundance,  and  variety  of  chemical  composition. 
The  analyses  of  the  water  made  by  Colombian  and  foreign  chemists 
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disclose  the  fact  that  the  water  is  very  similar  in  composition  to  the 
springs  at  Carlsbad,  but  that  the  former  surpasses  the  latter  in 
abundance  and  in  the  percentage  of  mineral  salts  in  solution. 

COSTA  RICA 


Banana  and  Cacao  exports. — It  has  been  learned  through 
odicial  sources  that  banana  and  cacao  exports  from  Costa  Rica  during 
the  year  1928  were  as  follows: 


Bananas,  stems 

Cacao,  kilograms 

Exports  through  Sixaola  to  the  United  States _ ! 

Exports  through  Puerto  Linion —  1 

To  the  United  States _ i 

To  the  United  Kingdon _ j 

323,  122 

4,  842,  780 
2,  099,  582 

17,  119,000 

To  Latin  America _ i 

25,  881,  000 

Ex|)ort8  through  Puntarenas — 

To  the  United  States _ ! 

40,  273 
2,  101 

To  France _ ' 

To  Latin  America _ ' 

5,  172 

1 

Total _ 

j  7,  307,  858 

1 

43,  005,  172 

CUBA 

Tourists  in  Cuba. — Official  figures  for  tourists  arriving  in  Cuba 
are  as  follows:  December,  12,664;  January,  18,068,  and  February, 
28,827.  To  Cuba’s  delightful  winter  climate  will  soon  be  added  the 
attraction  of  easy  access  by  motor  to  the  whole  length  of  the  island, 
since  a  considerable  part  of  the  700-mile  central  highway  is  already 
completed  and  construction  is  rapidly  progressing  on  the  remainder. 

ECUADOR 

Paper  mill. — A  paper  mill  will  be  established  in  Ecuador  some¬ 
time  during  the  current  year,  according  to  information  published  by 
El  Comercio  of  Quito.  The  amount  of  $600,000  to  be  used  in  buying 
machinery  and  land  on  which  to  build  the  mill  is  said  to  have  already 
been  subscribed  in  New^  York  City. 

HAITI 

“Come  to  Haiti.” — An  attractive  illustrated  folder  bearing  the 
foregoing  title  has  recently  been  issued  to  inform  tourists  about 
Haiti.  The  text  tells  of  means  of  travel  to  Haiti — by  boat,  or  by 
rail  and  air — ^the  delightful  winter  climate,  the  fine  automobile  roads, 
the  fishing  and  hunting  for  the  sportsman,  the  interesting  tropical 
crops,  and  the  imposing  historical  ruins  of  King  Christophe’s  Citadel 
and  his  Palace  of  Sans  Souci. 
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HONDURAS 

Development  of  national  industries. — San  Pedro  Sula  re¬ 
cently  witnessed  the  orjjanization,  by  a  number  of  well-known 
business  men,  of  a  chamber  of  national  industry,  agriculture,  and 
stock  raising,  its  purpose  being  to  promote  and  protect  Honduran 
activities  in  these  directions.  The  chamber  also  hopes  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  tariff  law  protecting  national  industries  from  foreign 
competition,  and  desires  the  cooperation  of  other  societies  pursuing 
similar  objectives. 

MEXICO 


Mineral  production  in  1928. — The  mineral  production  of  Mexico 
during  the  year  1928  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  1927  is 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  have  been  as  follows: 


Minerals  | 

1 

1928 

1927 

Increase  in 
liercentase 
over  1927 

Decrease  in 
liercentage  as 
compared  to 
1927 

h'ilofranu 

KHngranu 

Gold _ _ 

22,000 

22,556 

0.  24 

Silver _ _ 

3,  325,  000 

3,  252,  688 

2.  22  1 

Lead _ _ 

231,225,000 

243,  346,  147 

- j 

4.  98 

Copper _ 

61,  292,  000 

58,  733,  724 

4.  40  1 

Zinc _ 

154,  025,  000 

136,  477,  888 

12.  85  1 

Mercurv _ _ 

87,000 

81,  115 

7.  25  j 

.\ntimonv _ _ 

3,  391,  000 

1,924,  115 

76.  20  j 

.Arsenic _ 

8,  126,  000 

9,017,920 

9.  88 

Graphite _ _ 

4,  916,  000 

5,836,689 

15.  77 

Tout 

Tom 

Coal _ 

1,017,  299 

1,031,305 

1.  36 

PANAMA 


Model  meat-packing  plant. — According  to  press  reports,  plans 
are  being  designed  for  a  model  meat-packing  plant  to  be  erected  in 
Panama  City  which  will  be  equipped  throughout  with  the  latest 
appliances  for  the  slaughtering,  processing  and  refrigeration  of  cattle 
and  hogs.  The  plant  will  consist  of  a  2-story  reinforced  concrete 
building,  corrals,  and  annexes  to  house  the  engines  and  boilers. 

The  manufacture  of  sausages  will  be  one  of  the  principal  activities 
for  the  present,  but  future  plans  provide  for  the  manufacture  of  lard, 
cooler  service  for  vegetables,  eggs,  fish,  and  cheese,  and  the  smoking 
and  curing  of  ham,  bacon,  and  other  meat  products. 

SALVADOR 

Sonsonate  industries. — Sonsonate  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  most  important  industrial  centers  in  the  Republic.  Its  chief 
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industries  at  present  are  the  following:  A  tannery,  with  branches  in 
the  leading  cities  of  Salvador;  6  cabinetmaking  shops;  3  saddleries; 
3  cement-block  plants;  1  factory  for  soap  and  candles,  3  for  soft  drinks, 
1  for  willow  furniture,  11  for  other  furniture,  5  or  6  for  shoes,  1  for 
macaroni,  and  1  for  shirts. 

URUGUAY 

Foreign  trade  during  1928. — According  to  information  submitted 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  total  value  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Uruguay  during  the  year  1928  was  194,932,628  pesos,  a  sum 
larger  than  any  previously  reported  and  representing  an  increase 
over  the  year  1927  of  about  12,000,000  pesos  in  the  value  of  imports 
and  5,000,000  pesos  in  exports.  Tabulated  according  to  country  of 
origin  and  destination  the  exchange  was  as  follows: 


IMPORTS 


Country  of  orinin 

V'alue 

Percentage  of 
total 

.\rgentina _ _ 

Pttot 

8,  123,  782 

8.  6 

France _ _ _ _ _ 

5,  774,  907 

6.  2 

Germany . . . . — . . 

10,  749,  717 

11.  5 

Great  Britain . . 

14,  333,  093 

15.3 

United  States. . . . . . . 

28,  415,  394 

30.  3 

Other  countries - - - - 

26,  332,  590 

28.  1 

Total _ _ — . — . - 

93,  729,  483 

100.0 

EXPORTS 


Country  of  destination  | 

Value  j 

Percentage  of 
total 

! 

.\rgentina. _ _ _ _ j 

Petot 

16,  610, 137 

16.  4 

Belgium . ..i _ _ _ I 

6,  284,  519  ' 

6.  2 

France - - - 

10,  515,  440 

10.  4 

Germany - - - 

14,  923,  741 

14.  7 

Great  Britain . . . . — 

23,  060,  293 

22.  8 

United  States _ _ _ _ 

10,  345,  029 

10.  2 

Other  countries - - 

19,  463,  986 

19.  3 

Total _ _ _ 

101,  203,  145 

100.  0 

Commercial  census. — It  has  been  recently  learned  through  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  that  a  commercial  census  of 
Uruguay  is  being  completed  at  the  present  time  by  the  Commission 
of  Commerce  and  Industry.  Including  as  it  does  general  data  on 
43711— 29— Bull.  5 - 6 
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industry;  capital  invested;  annual  expenditures  for  rent;  salaries 
and  wages;  motor  power,  taxes,  and  other  production  costs;  per¬ 
sonnel  employed;  amount  of  insurance  carried;  kind  and  amount  of 
raw  materials  consumed;  kind  and  volume  of  fuel  used;  and  annual 
production,  volume  of  sales,  and  stock  on  hand,  the  census  will  prove 
of  real  economic  importance. 


VENEZUELA 

Coffee  exports  in  1928. — According  to  data  published  hy  the 
bulletin  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Caracas,  533,748  bags  of 
coffee  were  exported  through  the  port  of  Maracaibo  during  the  year 
1928,  the  countries  of  destination  being  as  follows: 


Destination: 

n.tgs 

Destination — Continued. 

(i.'ifi 

Hass 

400,  ih:{ 

France . . 

:m 

Xew  York . . 

(lenuanv . . 

...  24,  2:10 

New  Orleans _ 

0,  .127 

Italv . . 

00 

Various  Euro|>ean  jiorts  . 

89,  2:11 

Spain _ _ 

200 

Various  Venezuelan  jjorts. 

0,  500 

Total _ 

533,  748 

Study  of  com.mercial  possibilities. — During  the  latter  part  of 
January  a  study  of  trade  possibilities  in  Venezuela  was  made  hy  two 
experts  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce.  Despite  the 
fact  that  their  chief  objective  was  the  gathering  of  information  on 
the  commercial  field  as  it  pertains  to  importation,  it  is  felt  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  that  the  investigation  will  also  benefit  the  latter  nation,  any 
increase  in  trade  relations  being  to  the  ultimate  profit  of  both 
countries. 


COMMUNICATIONS  and 
TRANSPOETmON 


ARGENTINA 


Radio  telephone  and  telephoto  service. — Direct  radiotele- 
l)hone  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Paris  was  officially  inaugu¬ 
rated  on  January  31,  1929,  when  the  Argentine  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Dr.  Horacio  B.  Oyhanarte,  exchanged  greetings  with  M. 
Aristide  Briand,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  France.  Doctor 
Oyhanarte  also  received  the  congratulations  of  ex-President  of  Ai^en- 
tina  Alvear^and  the  ambassador  of  Argentina  in  Paris,  and  a  brief 
hut  cordial  conversation  was  exchanged  between  the  French  Minister 
of  Communications  and  the  Ai^entine  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
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Verbal  messages  between  representatives  of  the  press  closed  the 
ceremonies.  Argentina  also  has  radiotelephone  service  with  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Switzerland,  Sw'eden,  Norway,  and  Holland. 

On  February  23,  1929,  an  additional  means  of  communication  was 
put  into  operation  w’hen  a  short  handw'ritten  note  w^as  successfully 
sent  by  radiotelephotography  from  the  correspondent  of  Im  Prensa 
in  Berlin  to  the  home  office  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  complete  transmis¬ 
sion  requiring  only  four  minutes. 

Money-order  service. — Direct  money-order  service  was  recently 
established  between  Argentina  and  the  United  States  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Pan  American  Postal  Convention,  New  York  and 
Buenos  Aires  having  been  designated  as  the  exchange  offices.  All 
orders  are  to  be  paid  in  the  currency  of  the  country  of  destination  at 
the  rate  prevailing  on  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  money-order 
advice  list  from  the  country  from  which  it  was  sent. 

Civil  aeronautics  school. — A  report  of  the  activities  of  the  civil 
aeronautics  school  near  Buenos  Aires  shows  that  271  instruction 
flights  aggregating  105  hours  and  54  minutes;  932  aerodrome  flights, 
totaling  287  hours  and  5  minutes;  and  33  cross-country  flights, 
amounting  to  70  hours  and  13  minutes,  were  made  during  the  year 
1928.  Figures  for  1927  include  640  instruction  flights,  totaling  230 
hours  and  16  minutes;  673  aerodrome  flights  of  178  hours  and  5 
minutes,  and  1  cross-country  flight  of  9  hours  and  10  minutes. 

BOLIVIA 

New  highways. — Construction  will  soon  be  commenced  on  high¬ 
ways  from  Sucre  to  El  Escalon  and  from  the  latter  to  Lagunillas, 
with  a  total  length  of  more  than  150  miles. 

BRAZIL 

Pullman  and  club  cars  for  Brazil. — Fifteen  steel  cars,  con¬ 
structed  by  an  American  firm  for  the  Central  Railw'ay  of  Brazil  and 
six  for  the  Sao  Paulo  Railw’ay  arrived  in  Brazil  the  last  of  January 
by  the  steamer  Belpareil.  This  vessel  is  provided  with  powerful 
cranes  to  lift  the  completely  assembled  cars  from  the  rails  at  the 
point  of  shipping,  placing  them  on  the  rails  again  at  the  port  of 
destination.  Of  the  21  cars,  18  are  Pullmans  and  3  club  cars  with 
compartments  for  baggage.  The  Pullman  cars  are  the  last  word  in 
comfort  and  safety.  Each  car  has  nine  compartments  with  two  beds 
each,  wash  basin,  mirror,  comfortable  chairs,  table,  and  closet.  For 
the  convenience  of  the  passengers  there  is  a  telephone  in  each  car 
connected  directly  wdth  the  dining  car. 

Highways. — The  port  of  Sao  Sebastiao  is  to  be  connected  with  Sao 
Paulo  by  a  road,  the  longest  part  of  w'hich  will  run  along  the  coast. 
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Work  has  already  begun  on  a  highway  150  kilometers  in  length  to 
connect  the  city  of  Sergipe  with  Recife,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Pernambuco.  (Kilometer  equals  0.62  mile.)  In  the  past  it  has  been 
possible  to  travel  by  automobile  between  these  two  cities  in  fair 
weather,  but  the  road  could  not  be  considered  dependable. 

The  Government  of  Minas  Geraes  has  authorized  the  construction 
of  the  following  roads  which  will  augment  the  already  ample  system 
of  communications  of  that  State: 

Sao  Bento-Minas  Novas,  passing  through  the  municipalities  of 
Arasuahy,  Malacacheta,  and  Capellinha;  Itambacury-Figueira;  Ba- 
guary-Guanhaes,  via  Virginopolis;  Serro-Concei^ao ;  Santa  Barbara- 
Barra  do  Rio  Peixe;  and  Itanga-Jequitinhonha.  The  Morro  do  Pila- 
Viamao  road  will  be  extended  to  Santa  Maria  de  Suassuhy,  through 
Guanhaes  and  Sao  Joao  Evangelista. 

CHILE 

Gift  to  aviation. — Mr.  Daniel  Guggenheim,  head  of  an  American 
firm  having  lai^e  interests  in  Chilean  copper,  has  presented  $500,000 
to  the  Chilean  Government  for  the  promotion  of  civil  aviation. 
President  Ibanez  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  nation  for  this  generous 
gift. 

Proposed  transandine  railway. — Chile  and  Argentina,  which 
have  for  some  time  been  discussing  the  construction  of  a  transandine 
railway  between  those  two  countries  from  Antofagasta  to  Salta,  have 
surveyed  the  route  in  their  respective  territory  and  find  that  its  length 
in  Chile  would  be  170  kilometers,  approximate  cost  70,000,000  pesos, 
and  maximum  altitude  4,482  meters.  (Kilometer  equals  0.62  miles: 
meter  equals  3.28  feet.)  This  railroad,  which  would  be  the  second 
transandine  uniting  Chile  and  Argentina,  would  give  a  shorter  outlet 
to  the  agricultural  products  of  northern  Argentina,  than  they  now 
possess  and  would  provide  a  means  for  supplying  the  market  of  the 
nitrate  regions  far  distant  from  Chilean  agricultural  districts. 

Highway  funds. — The  Director  General  of  Public  Works  has  at 
his  disposition  for  the  survey,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  high¬ 
ways  in  1929  the  sum  of  28,399,035  pesos,  in  addition  to  which  the 
President  of  the  Republic  has  been  authorized  to  contract  a  foreign 
or  internal  loan  of  90,000,000  pesos. 

COLOMBIA 

Radio  stations  in  Barranquilla. — A  contract  has  been  made  by 
the  Colombian  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  with  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  for  the  erection  of  short¬ 
wave  sending  and  receiving  stations  for  radiotelegraphy  in  Barran¬ 
quilla  and  Medellin,  so  equipped  that  automatic  transmitting  and 
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receiving  instruments  may  later  be  installed.  The  price  mentioned 
in  the  contract  is  19,000  pesos. 

Carare  Railroad. — The  construction  of  the  110-kilometer  termi¬ 
nal  section  of  the  Carare  Railroad  between  the  city  of  Tunja  and  the 
municipality  of  Velez  will  be  undertaken  by  a  Canadian  company, 
work  to  be  completed  within  30  months,  counting  from  November 
18,  1928,  date  of  the  signing  of  the  contract.  (Kilometer  equals  0.62 
mile.) 

Aviation. — A  law  passed  by  Congress  on  November  21,  1928, 
provides  for  the  organization  of  an  air  service  along  the  Caqueta  and 
Putumayo  Rivers,  this  service  to  carry  mail,  public  employees  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  persons  intending  to  take  up  agricultural 
work  or  forest  exploitation  in  that  zone. 

costa  RICA 

Bus  SERVICE  to  San  Ramon. — Bus  service  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  freight  between  San  Jose  and  San  Ramon  was 
begun  on  January  28,  1929.  Passing  as  it  does  through  Heredia, 
Alajuela,  and  Palmares,  the  route  serves  more  than  one  important 
center  of  population  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  an  especial  asset 
to  the  merchant  and  farmer  wishing  a  rapid  means  of  transportation. 
As  the  highway  between  these  two  points  is  in  good  condition,  little 
more  than  three  and  a  half  hours  is  now  required  for  the  trip. 

CUBA 

Airports  on  the  coast. — An  executive  decree  of  November  6, 
1928,  designated  as  airports  for  civil  aviation  the  following  coastal 
cities  and  towns:  Northern  coast:  Bahia  Honda,  Mariel,  Habana, 
Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Sagua,  Caibarien,  Nuevitas,  Puerto  Tarafa, 
Manati,  Puerto  Padre,  Gibara,  Banes,  Nipe,  Sagua  de  Tanamo  and 
Baracoa;  southern  coast:  Guantanamo,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Man¬ 
zanillo,  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur;  Jucaro,  Tunas  de  Zaza,  Trinidad,  Cien- 
fuegos,  Batabano,  Nueva  Gerona  and  Los  Indios  (the  last  two  on 
the  Isle  of  Pines). 

Santa  Lucia,  Vita,  Sama,  Daiquiri,  and  Palo  Alto  were  made  sub¬ 
sidiary  airports  for  use  in  case  of  accident. 

DOMINICAN  republic 

New  highway. — Surveys  and  all  other  preliminaries  have  been 
completed  for  the  construction  of  a  good  road  between  Ramon  Santana 
and  Macoris,  and  work  will  soon  be  underway. 

GUATEMALA 

Pullman  service. — Pullman  service  on  trains  between  Mexico 
City  and  Suchiate,  Guatemala,  was  begun  February  1,  1929,  thus 
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greatly  facilitating  passenger  travel  between  the  two  Republics. 
The  present  schedule  provides  for  two  trains  with  Pullmans  weekly, 
one  leaving  Mexico  City  on  Friday  evening  for  Suchiate  and  another 
leaving  Suchiate  Monday  morning  for  the  Mexican  capital.  The 
trip  requires  48  hours. 

Telephone  communication. — Materials  for  the  installation  of 
telephone  lines  in  San  Benito,  San  Andres,  San  Jose,  and  San  Francisco 
all  of  which  are  located  in  the  department  of  Peten,  were  received 
during  January  and  it  is  hoped  that  w'ork  will  he  begun  within  a  short 
time. 

HONDURAS 

Plans  for  a  new'  highway. — Last  February  the  Minister  of 
Promotion,  Public  Works,  and  Agriculture,  with  other  officials, 
inspected  the  road  from  Talanga  to  Moroceli,  w'ith  a  view'  to  the 
possibilities  of  extending  this  thoroughfare  to  the  cities  of  Yuscaran 
and  Dali.  It  was  decided  that  for  the  time  being  the  only  work 
to  be  undertaken  will  be  the  w'idening  of  the  present  road,  which  will 
later  be  further  improved. 


MEXICO 


Expansion  of  telephone  service. — Interesting  data  on  the  e.x- 
pansion  of  telephone  service  in  Me.xico  is  to  be  found  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Revista  Telefonica  Mexicana,  from  w'hich  the  follow'ing  has 
been  extracted: 


During  1928,  the  Mexican  Telephone  Co.  effected  many  improvements  in  its 
service  and  greatly  extended  its  facilities  for  long  distance  and  international 
communication.  In  Mexico  City  three  new  exchanges  were  converted  into  auto¬ 
matic  operation  units,  and  six  others,  some  of  which  are  automatic  and  others 
centrally  controlled,  placed  in  operation  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Two  new 
companies  were  purchased  on  June  24  and  August  22,  1928,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  plants  of  the  company  to  32.  Long-distance  service  was  extended  to 
25  new  points  in  10  of  the  States,  and  new  circuits  totaling  6,654  kilometers 
(kilometer  equals  0.62  of  a  mile)  were  constructed  between  the  following  points: 


Number 
of  circuits 


Monterrey  to  Nuevo  Laredo _  3 

Monterrey  to  Villaldama _  1 

Lampazos  to  Nuevo  Laredo _  1 

Monterrey  to  Ciudad  Victoria _  3 

Ciudad  Victoria  to  Tampico _  2 

San  Juan  de  la  Vega  to  Celaya _  1 


Number 
of  circuits 


Queretaro  to  Irapuato . 4 

Irapuato  to  Guadalajara _  3 

Irapuato  to  Leon _  1 

Queretaro  to  San  Luis  Potosi _  3 

San  Luis  to  Monterrey _  1 


With  the  three  additions  the  total  length  of  the  lines  in  operation  on  December 
31,  1928,  was  16,752  kilometers.  Among  other  important  improvements  made 
during  the  year  were  the  inauguration  of  the  carrier-service  system  on  the  525 
kilometers  between  Mexico  City  and  San  Luis  Potosi  and  the  extension  of  inter¬ 
national  service  to  make  communication  possible  between  many  points  in  Mexico 
and  Europe. 
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Construction  of  airplanes. — By  order  of  the  War  Department, 
the  construction  of  nine  special  planes  was  begun  at  the  Balbuena  Field 
during  February.  This  form  of  plane,  which  was  invented  by  Juan 
J.  Azcarate,  is  considered  especially  adaptable  to  flying  conditions  in 
Me.xico  due  to  its  lightness.  The  planes  in  question  will  be  equipped 
with  Wright  motors  and  will  probably  be  completed  within  four  or 
five  months. 

panama 

Road  to  Chiriqui  coffee  region. — An  extra  appropriation  of 
$150,000  for  the  construction  of  the  road  between  Concepcion, 
eastern  terminal  of  the  Chiriqui  Railroad,  and  the  rich  coffee  region 
of  El  Volcan  has  been  voted  by  the  Central  Highway  Board.  This 
action  has  received  favorable  comment  from  banks  and  growers  and 
it  is  expected  that  with  the  money  set  aside  for  the  purpose  this 
section  will  soon  be  placed  within  easy  communication  wdth  the  out¬ 
side  world. 

PARAGUAY 

Air  mail  and  passenger  service. — Reports  regarding  the  air 
mail  and  passenger  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion 
state  that  it  has  been  functioning  regularly  and  efficiently,  improve¬ 
ment  even  having  been  made  in  the  time  required  for  the  trip.  On 
January  30,  1929,  a  record  flight  took  place  when  one  of  the  pilots 
flew  from  the  air  field  in  Asuncion  to  the  Argentine  capital  in  6  hours 
and  55  minutes,  1  hour  and  20  minutes  less  than  the  time  ordinarily 
required  for  the  flight. 

PERU 

Cutervo-Chiclayo  highway. — A  highway  through  the  mountains 
from  Cutervo  to  Chiclayo  is  under  construction,  180  men  being 
employed  on  the  work.  Ten  kilometers  (6.2  miles)  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  it  is  hoped  to  reach  Cochabamba,  twice  that  distance 
from  Cutervo,  by  next  year.  As  on  many  of  Peru’s  new  roads,  the 
work  is  being  done  by  men  who  give  a  certain  number  of  days’  labor 
yearly,  in  accordance  with  the  highway  law. 

Air  mail. — Since  January  31  of  this  year  the  Administration 
General  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  has  been  conducting  a  weekly  air 
mail  service  to  Guayaquil,  carrying  ordinary  and  registered  corre¬ 
spondence.  This  brings  the  chief  ports  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  into 
much  quicker  communication. 

SALVADOR 

New  highway. — On  December  29,  1928,  in  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  distinguished  officials,  and  many  other 
persons,  a  fine  highway  w'as  opened  from  the  city  of  La  Alegria  to 
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the  lake  of  the  same  name.  This  highway  will  undoubtedly  stimu¬ 
late  the  cultivation  of  the  fertile  countryside  through  which  it  passes. 

VENEZUELA 

Beacon  lights. — Continuing  his  policy  of  increasing  navigation 
safeguards  along  the  Venezuelan  coast,  President  Gomez,  on  January 
15,  1929,  authorized  the  e.xpenditure  of  340,000  bolivars  in  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  si.\  new  automatic  beacon  lights  which 
will  be  placed  at  Punta  Mosquitos,  Punta  de  Araya,  El  Centinela 
cliff,  Chimana  Grande  Island,  Punta  de  Maspan,  and  El  Borracho 
inlet. 


Report  of  Bureau  of  Navigation. — The  total  amount  reported 
by  the  Director  General  of  Navigation  and  Ports  as  spent  in  the 
construction  and  conservation  of  port  works  during  1928  was  48,014,- 
075.89  pesos.  This  included,  besides  the  handling  of  ordinary  ship¬ 
ments  of  merchandise  and  other  produce,  necessary  repair  work  in 
all  ports,  the  dredging  and  placing  of  buoys  in  the  La  Plata,  Parana, 
and  Uruguay  Rivers,  establishment  of  motor  tug  service  on  the 
Parana  River,  installation  of  new’  electric  cranes  in  the  port  of  Buenos 
Aires,  the  sounding  of  the  LTruguay  River  between  Concepcion  and 
Concordia,  the  making  of  numerous  hydrographic  studies,  and  special 
construction  work,  dredging,  and  w’idening  of  channels  in  the  follow’- 
ing:  New  port  of  Buenos  Aires,  Mar  del  Plata,  Quequen,  La  Plata, 
Comodoro  Rivadavia,  Puerto  Belgrano,  Bahia  Blanca,  Deseado, 
Puerto  Militar,  and  Miramar. 


BOLIVIA 

City  improvements. — Since  last  February  Challapata  has  been 
enjoying  electric  light  and  a  drinking  water  supply. 

CHILE 

Reconstruction  of  Talca. — Talca,  a  city  which  suffered  heavily 
in  the  disastrous  earthquake  which  shook  part  of  central  Chile  about 
six  months  ago,  will  be  helped  by  the  Government  to  the  extent  of 
10,000,000  pesos.  This  sum  will  be  raised  by  a  loan,  service  on  which 
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will  be  met  by  a  stamp  tax  on  telegrams  and  cablegrams.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  plan  of  the  city  will  be  substantially  improved  and  more 
open  spaces  provided. 

COLOMBIA 

Loan  for  public  works. — The  President  has  authorized  the  cities 
of  Armenia  and  Calarca  to  contract  loans  with  the  Mortgage  Bank 
of  Colombia  for  a  maximum  of  200,000  pesos  and  110,000  pesos, 
respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  important  public  works 
for  those  cities,  such  as  water  and  sewer  systems  and  an  electric 
plant. 

Hydroelectric  power. — By  virtue  of  Law  No.  113  of  1928  the 
Colombian  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  engage  foreign  or 
Colombian  experts  to  report  on  the  potential  hydroelectric  power  to 
be  derived  from  the  streams  and  waterfalls  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
del  Magdalena  and  the  Central  Cordillera,  and  from  Honda  Falls 
and  Tota  Lake.  The  Government  is  also  authorized  to  engage,  in 
agreement  with  the  department  governors,  experts  to  study  the  pos¬ 
sible  electrification  of  the  railways  and  other  uses  of  electricity. 
These  experts  are  also  to  be  requested  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the 
intermunicipal  and  departmental  transmission  of  hydroelectric 
power  and  for  the  erection  of  large  central  plants  for  the  production, 
transmission,  and  distribution  of  electricity  for  all  public,  industrial, 
and  domestic  uses. 

COSTA  RICA 

Electric  light  and  power. — In  its  session  of  January  23,  1929, 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Alajuela  voted  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
extend  electric  light  and  power  service  to  the  central  part  of  that 
canton.  Concepcion,  San  Antonio,  Cacao,  San  Josecito,  and  Rio 
Segundo  will  be  supplied  by  the  new  plant  at  Cacao  and  La  Ceiba, 
Itiquis,  San  Isidro,  and  Sabanilla  from  Itiquis.  A  request  will  also 
be  directed  to  the  national  government  asking  permission  to  use  powder 
from  the  Tacares  plant  in  the  more  remote  districts,  such  as  Ojo  de 
Agua  and  Turrucares. 

CUBA 

Waterworks. — Waterworks  which  will  afford  an  ample  supply  for 
all  purposes  are  under  construction  in  the  towns  of  Jaruco  and  Villa 
de  Guines. 

ECUADOR 

Waterworks. — The  National  Assembly  has  issued  a  decree,  signed 
by  the  President  on  January  14,  1929,  appropriating  the  sum  of 
600,000  sucres  for  the  construction  of  the  waterworks  for  the  port  of 
Manta. 
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GUATEMALA 

Electric  light  for  San  Pedro  Pinula. — A  contract  concluded  on 
December  25,  1928,  by  the  municipality  of  San  Pedro  Pinula  with  an 
electrical  engineer  for  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  plant  on  the 
Jalapa  River  and  the  installation  of  electricity  in  that  city  was 
approved  by  President  Chac6n  on  January  14,  1929. 

HAITI 

Public  works. — The  Public  Works  Service  continues  its  activities 
in  many  directions.  The  end  of  the  year  1928  saw  the  completion  of 
another  rural  dispensary  (see  p.  531  for  data  on  dispensarj'^  patients) 
in  Saintard  and  an  agricultural  school  in  Gressier.  Active  operation 
and  maintenance  of  canals  on  the  Matheu.x  irrigation  system  on  the 
Arcahaie  Plain  was  taken  over  by  the  service,  an  irrigation  office  being 
established  at  Arcahaie.  Construction  also  continued  on  other  public 
buildings;  roads,  bridges  and  trails;  telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio 
service,  and  municipal  engineering  works. 

HONDURAS 

Sewer  systems. — Upon  completion  of  the  plan  for  the  sewer  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  city  of  Tegucigalpa,  the  Government  contracted  with  a 
Texan  manufacturer  for  the  necessary  machinery  and  supplies. 
The  installation  of  the  system  was  begun  immediately  upon  the 
recent  arrival  of  the  shipment.  The  city  of  Comayaguela  is  also  to 
be  provided  with  sewers. 

MEXICO 

Creation  of  labor  office. — A  section  of  Social  Progress,  created 
by  an  e.xecutive  decree  of  recent  date  in  the  Department  of  Industry, 
Commerce,  and  Labor  to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  in 
Mexico,  was  opened  on  March  1 , 1929.  Functioning  independently  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor,  it  will  endeavor  to  secure  work  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed  through  a  central  employment  agency  system  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  industrial  developments. 

NICARAGUA 

Labor  organization. — The  Cooperative  Society  of  Organized 
Labor  of  Nicaragua  was  incorporated  by  executive  decree  of  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1928.  While  its  central  office  will  be  in  Managua  branches 
will  be  founded  in  other  cities  and,  if  it  is  deemed  advisable,  in  other 
Central  American  countries.  Its  chief  objects  are  to  foster  the 
oi^anization  and  education  of  labor  in  Nicaragua  and  Central  America 
and  to  promote  saving.  It  may  increase  its  assets  by  trade,  industry, 
banking,  or  any  other  legitimate  means. 
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PERU 

City  improvements. — In  1921  the  Government  signed  a  contract 
with  an  American  company  for  the  construction  of  waterworks,  sewers, 
paving,  and  garbage  disposal  plants  in  30  cities.  Since  that  time 
work  has  been  under  w'ay  in  the  following  cities :  Lima  and  its  suburbs 
of  Miraflores,  Magdalena  Nueva,  Magdalena  Vieja,  and  Barranco; 
Chosica,  Callao,  Arequipa,  Cuzco,  Puno,  and  Iquitos.  Complete 
studies  have  been  made  for  similar  improvements  in  Huanuco,  Huan- 
eayo,  Ica,  Ayacucho,  and  Payta,  and  are  being  finished  for  Ica, 
Chincha  Alta,  Abancay,  Huaraz,  Huancavelica,  Sicuani,  and  other 
cities,  w'here  work  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  respective  esti¬ 
mates  are  accepted. 

The  extent  of  the  work  in  Lima  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  that 
in  the  other  smaller  cities;  120  kilometers  of  city  and  interurban 
highways,  chiefly  surfaced  with  concrete  of  varying  thicknesses; 
waterw'orks  doubling  the  former  supply,  which  now  amounts  to 
90,000,000  liters  daily,  purified  by  chlorination  and  distributed  by 
200  kilometers  of  water  mains;  110  kilometers  of  sewers;  and  a  garbage 
incinerator  with  a  present  capacity  of  75  tons  and  a  potential  capacity 
of  150. 

URUGUAY 

Communications  building. — The  new  post  office,  telephone,  and 
telegraph  building  recently  completed  in  Montevideo  was  publicly 
opened  for  use  on  February  2,  1929. 

VENEZUELA 

Progress  of  drainage  work. — It  is  reported  by  the  Venezuelan 
consul  general  in  New  York  that  the  laying  of  the  new  sewerage  sys¬ 
tem  in  Caracas  continued  w’ithout  interruption  during  the  past  year. 
According  to  the  latest  information  available  a  total  of  3,494.85 
meters  (meter  equals  3.28  feet)  have  now  been  constructed  and  159 
houses  connected  to  the  new  system. 


POPUMTION 

MIGRATION 


COLOMBIA 

Buildings  for  a  settlement. — Since  the  Government  intends  to 
settle  colonists  in  El  Tolima,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  asked 
for  bids  on  constructing  the  necessary  buildings,  which  are  to  include 
as  a  minimum  a  Catholic  church,  a  hospital,  schools  with  agricultural 
experiment  grounds,  and  a  building  to  receive  new  settlers  and  serve 
as  a  residence  for  the  officials  of  the  colony.  The  bid  is  also  to 
include  the  cost  of  clearing  the  necessary  land  of  trees. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Efficient  birth  registration. — In  order  to  secure  more  accurate 
data  on  birth  registration,  which  data  have  been  very  defective  in 
country  districts  and  to  some  extent  in  various  cities,  the  General 
Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  registers  for  distribution  to  local 
rural  authorities,  who  are  to  carry  birth  certificates  to  the  homes  of 
new-born  children,  returning  duplicate  certificates  to  the  proper 
official.  In  cities,  such  registers  have  been  given  to  the  municipal 
midwives  and  to  physicians  attending  the  poor.  These  arrangements 
are  of  course  in  addition  to  the  civil  registry  offices. 

ECUADOR 

Census. — The  National  Assembly  of  Ecuador  has  issued  a  decree, 
signed  by  the  President  on  January  25,  1929,  directing  the  Executive 
to  have  a  census  of  the  population  of  the  Republic  taken  immediately. 

PARAGUAY 

Prospects  for  colonization. — A  study  of  the  Jose  Berges  colony 
by  an  advance  agent  for  German  colonization  in  Paraguay  was  com¬ 
pleted  during  February,  and  a  very  favorable  report,  in  which  he 
stated  himself  willing  to  recommend  it  to  German  emigrants,  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Lands.  This  bureau  subsequently  offered 
him  any  data  or  publications  he  might  consider  helpful  in  attracting 
popular  interest  in  the  project. 


URUGUAY 

Population. — The  National  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  estimated 
that  the  population  of  Uruguay  on  December  31,  1928,  reached  a 
total  of  1,807,538,  an  increase  of  45,087  over  that  of  the  same  date 
in  1927;  of  this  number  23,922  represent  natural  increase  and  21,165 
an  influx  due  to  immigration.  The  population  of  Montevideo  is 
given  as  458,633. 
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Customs  receipts. — The  Buenos  Aires  customhouse  reported 
receipts  for  the  year  1928  of  356,708,491.38  pesos  paper.  This  is 
34,320,075  pesos  paper  more  than  the  total  collections  for  the  year 
1927,  and  although  part  of  the  increase  is  explained  by  the  higher 
prices  of  exported  products,  it  denotes  at  the  same  time  an  important 
increase  in  the  volume  of  foreign  trade.  A  comparison  of  customs¬ 
house  receipts  for  the  past  5  years  is  as  follows: 

^car:  Pesos,  paper 

1924  _ _  287,830,606.58 

1925  _ _ _ _  328,503,611.94 

1926  _ _ _ _  303,819,523.32 

1927  _ _ _ _  322,388,416.38 

1928  . . . .  356,708,491.38 

Use  of  checks. — A  report  of  the  Bankers’  Clearing  House  of 
Argentina  for  1928  shows  that  checks  to  the  value  of  40,528,642,000 
pesos  passed  through  that  institution  during  the  year.  The  following 
table,  which  serves  as  a  means  for  comparison  of  the  value  of  checks 
used  each  year  since  1913,  reveals  an  increasing  yet  not  rapid  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  use  of  the  check  on  the  part  of  the  Argentine  public : 


r: 

Pesos, 

paper 

Year: 

Pesos,  paper 

1913 _ 

_  17,652, 

874,  000 

1921 _ 

_  36,  544,  461,  000 

1914 _ 

_  12,878, 

804,  000 

1922 _ 

_  34,  162,  559,  000 

1915 _ 

.  13,502, 

433,  000 

1923 _ 

_  36.821,302,000 

1916 _ 

.  15,783, 

775,  000 

1924 . 

.  40,  173,  042,  000 

1917 . 

_  19,043, 

286,  000 

1925 _ 

_  39,  852,  103,  000 

1918 _ 

_  26,935, 

528,  000 

1926 _ 

_  36,904,539,000 

1919 _ 

_  33,664, 

014,  000 

1927 _ 

_  38,  723,  124,  000 

1920 _ 

_  43,338, 

558,  000 

1928 _ 

.  40,528,642,000 

Municipal  finances. — The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Budgets,  created 
by  Decree  No.  2387  of  May  8,  1928,  secured  from  the  municipalities 
of  the  Republic  by  means  of  a  uniform  blank  a  report  on  their  budgets 
for  this  year,  which  are  balanced  at  86,251,600  pesos  for  ordinary 
receipts  and  expenditures  and  at  128,582,900  pesos  for  extraordinary 
receipts  and  expenditures,  the  latter  not  taking  into  account  the  sum 
of  38,600,000  pesos  which  the  city  of  Santiago  proposes  to  spend  on 
paving.  Contracts  for  600,000  square  meters  of  this  paving  have 
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already  been  awarded.  The  extraordinary  expenditures  will  be  made 
chiefly  for  public  works,  with  a  small  part  set  aside  for  purchase  of 
property  and  the  service  of  loans.  Included  in  the  extraordinary 
receipts  is  the  sum  of  91,343,300  pesos  to  be  derived  from  a  loan. 

It  was  announced  the  latter  part  of  January  that  a  consortium  of 
American  bankers,  headed  by  the  Grace  National  Bank,  would 
float  a  loan  of  100,000,000  pesos  for  52  municipalities. 

COLOMBIA 

National  revenue. — The  Bogota  press  states  that  in  1928  the 
national  revenues  amounted  to  nearly  80,000,000  pesos,  or  an  increase 
of  about  18,000,000  pesos  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  In 
December  alone  8,000,000  pesos  were  received,  an  amount  larger 
than  the  total  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  and  3  000,000 
pesos  greater  than  the  collections  for  November. 

costa  RICA 

Purchase  of  national  securities. — According  to  information 
received  through  the  press,  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Insurance  Bank  recently  instructed  his  agent  in  New 
York  to  purchase  gold  bonds  of  the  1926  foreign  loan  of  Costa  Rica 
to  the  amount  of  100,000  colones,  the  purpose  being  to  invest  a 
portion  of  the  profits  of  the  bank  each  year  in  bonds  of  the  external 
debt  until,  if  possible,  it  holds  all  outstanding  securities  of  the  nation. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Financial  Commission. — On  March  2  of  this  year  President  Vas- 
quez  cabled  the  Hon.  Charles  G.  Dawes,  then  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  requesting  his  expert  assistance  in  solving  the  finan¬ 
cial  problems  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  General  Dawes  was  asked 
to  oi^anize  and  head  an  advisory  commission  to  go  to  that  country 
and  recommend  methods  for  improving  its  national  and  municipal 
financial  system,  including  the  scientific  preparation  of  budgets  and 
efficient  methods  for  Government  control  of  expenditures.  General 
Dawes  accepted  by  cable  on  the  same  day,  and  left  for  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  March  28. 

ECUADOR 

Government  agreement  with  bank. — The  official  paper  of 
Ecuador,  the  RegiMro  Oficial,  published  on  January  16,  1929,  the 
agreement  signed  by  the  National  Government  and  the  Central  Bank, 
by  which  the  Government  recognizes  its  debt  to  the  bank  for  certifi¬ 
cates  “A”  and  “B,"  which  on  December  31,  1927,  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  12,487,452  sucres.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
the  Government  promises  to  pay  interest  on  the  debt  at  the  rate  of 
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6  per  cent  annually,  gradually  amortizing  the  total  amount  due  by 
yearly  installments  of  1,000,000  sucres. 

Bond  issue. — The  Government  of  Ecuador  guaranteed  by  a  con¬ 
tract  signed  in  Quito  on  February  1,  1929,  the  million-dollar  bond 
issue  of  tbe  Mortgage  Bank. 


HONDURAS 

Revenues,  expenditures  and  payment  of  obligations. — The 
revenues  of  the  Republic  in  the  year  1928  totaled  12,029,870.44 
pesos  and  e.xpenditures  11,365,261.59  pesos,  thus  giving  a  balance  of 
664,608.85  pesos.  Consular  revenues  alone  amounted  to  983,754.84 
pesos.  This  latter  revenue,  in  addition  to  covering  the  obligations 
of  the  external  debt  and  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  service,  is  yielding  a  yearly  surplus. 

Public  credit  received  particular  attention  last  year,  as  is  shown  by 
the  expenditure  of  nearly  double  the  amount  which  the  budget  bad 
appropriated  for  this  purpose.  This  expenditure  reached  2,286,675.42 
pesos,  divided  as  follows: 


Paj  nieiit  to  banks  and  railroad  companies _  260,  929.  66 

Bonds  of  the  internal  debt,  interest  and  customhouse  notes _  359,  218.  61 

Arrears  of  salaries  and  p>ensions  and  cash  supplements _  1,  178,  148.  09 

External  debt _ ■ _  399,  597.  04 

Extraordinary  expenditures _  88,  782.  02 


Total _ _ _ _ _ _  2,286,675.42 


MEXICO 

Bank  of  Mexico  report. — The  following  information  was  taken 
from  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico  during  the 
year  1928,  as  presented  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  on 
March  4,  1929: 

The  total  transactions  of  the  bank  during  1928  amounted  to  19,056,350,602.81 
pesos,  or  1,945,912,765.91  pesos  more  than  those  of  the  previous  year;  prohts 
were  3,700,000  pesos.  Active  accounts  which  on  December  21,  1927,  totaled 
8,110  with  a  combined  value  of  28,489,026.18  pesos  increased  to  16,167,  aggre¬ 
gating  33,686,163.97  pesos,  by  the  end  of  the  year  1928.  Of  these  6,604,  amount¬ 
ing  to  10,717,397.27  pesos,  were  in  branch  banks.  The  number  of  checks  paid 
during  1927  was  572,814,  for  the  amount  of  1,149,187,520.84  pesos,  while  in 
1928  726,944  checks  totaling  1,318,492,811.91  pesos  were  paid.  A  total  of 
144,730  domestic  drafts  and  96,344  foreign  drafts  aggregating  419,450,096.73 
pesos  and  366,769,494.36  pesos,  respectively,  pa.ssed  through  the  bank  during 
1928  as  against  198,786  dome.stic  and  74,493  foreign  drafts  for  386,141,053.39 
pesos  and  519,616,137  pesos,  re.spectively,  bought  and  sold  during  1927. 
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Payment  of  interest  on  debt. — On  February  14,  1929,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Treasury  transferred  a  sum  of  481,580.30  pesos  to 
the  Bank  of  Mexico  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  Agrarian  debt 
as  follows: 


First  series: 

Coupon  No.  3-. 
Partial  coupons 

Second  series _ 


Peso.s 

393,  965.  00 
51,  987.  71 


Pesos 


445,  952.  71 
35,  627.  59 


Total. 


481,  580.  30 


PANAMA 

Bond  issues. — Formal  authorization  for  the  signing  of  the  contract 
for  the  fourth  SI, 000,000  first-mortgage  bond  issue  by  the  Banco 
Nacional  of  Panama  was  granted  by  the  cabinet  on  February  20, 
1929.  The  proceeds  of  this  issue,  as  in  the  three  previous  cases,  are 
to  be  used  for  loans  on  first  mortgages  in  Panama  City  and  the 
interior.  The  bonds  of  this  issue  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent  and  are  redeemable  in  20  years.  Much  building  is  now  going 
on  in  Panama. 

PERU 

Budget  for  1929. — The  budget  for  1929  is  balanced  at  12,583,636 
Peruvian  pounds.  The  expenditures  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Peruvian  pounds 


Ijcgi.slat  i ve  power _ _ _  374,  398 

Regional  legislatures _ _ _  20,580 

Ministry  of  the  Interior _ _ _ _  1,  878,  075 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs _ _ _  350,  823 

Ministry  of  Justiee _ 1,  856,  434 

Ministry  of  Finance _  4,  444,  549 

Ministry  of  War _ 1,  683,  081 

Ministry  of  Marine _  675,  717 

Ministry  of  Promotion _ _  1,  299,  979 


Total . -  12,583,636 


SALVADOR 

Increase  in  various  revenues. — The  increase  in  the  1928 
receipts  from  stamped  paper  and  revenue  stamps  over  that  for  1927 
was  102,342  colones,  the  receipts  for  the  former  being  834,700  colones 
and  for  the  latter  732,358  colones. 

Duties  paid  at  the  Sohsonate  customhouse  also  showed  an  appre¬ 
ciable  increase,  being  5,193,347  colones  last  year  and  4,189,196 
colones  in  1927. 
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URUGUAY 

Budget  for  1928-29. — According  to  information  received  through 
the  United  States  consulate  in  Montevideo,  the  budget  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Uruguay  for  the  year  1928-29  is  estimated  as  follows: 


RECEIPTS 

Source  Pesos 

Direct  taxes _  11,  270,  200.  00 

Indirect  taxes,  including  customs  duties _  36,  720,  600.  00 

Revenue-producing  services _  1,  687,  084.  00 

Reimbursement  of  interest  and  service  charges  guaranteed  by 

the  state _ _ _  1,  579,  300.  00 

Profits  from  various  institutions,  such  as  State  Insurance  Bank, 

etc _  1,  837,  200.  00 

Unapplied  or  unallotted  balances  from  previous  budget _  200,  000.  00 

Excess  of  receipts  on  railway  guarantee _  467,  000.  00 

Interest  on  deposited  balances  of  6  per  cent  gold  loan _  200,  000.  00 

Miscellaneous _  100,  000.  00 


Total _ _ _  54,061,384.00 

EXPENDITURES 

Legislative  power _ _ _  1,  Oil,  931.  22 

Executive  power _  210,  870.  45 

Ministry  of  Interior _ _ _  4,  379,  396.  76 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations _  673,  486.  00 

Ministry  of  War  and  Marine _ _ _  8,  638,  139.  74 

Ministry  of  the  Treasury _  3,  562,  391.  20 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction _  8,  917,  132.  00 

Ministry  of  Industries _  1,  577,  185.  52 

Ministry  of  Public  W’orks _  1,  272,  368.  00 

Judiciary _  1,062,860.00 

Foreign  debt _  10,  075,  848.  07 

Internal  debt _  6,  039,  725.  61 

Subventions _  2,  287,  452.  00 

Various  credits _  733,  566.  36 

Pensions  and  retirements _ _ _  3,  785,  575.  80 


Total.. _ _ _ _  54,227,928.73 


Mortgage  loans. — Mortgage  loans  to  the  number  of  6,330  and 
value  of  38,292,207  pesos  were  issued  in  Uruguay  during  the  year 
1928  and  5,660  loans  to  the  value  of  30,785,238  pesos  were  canceled. 
These  figures  are  slightly  less  than  those  for  the  previous  year,  when 
6,780  loans  for  a  total  of  40,801,186  pesos  w^ere  made  and  5,720  loans 
totaling  34,943,814  pesos  canceled. 

Transactions  of  stock  exchange. — The  total  value  of  transac¬ 
tions  made  through  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Uruguay  during  the  year 
1928  was  66,419,984  pesos,  a  sum  which  represented  97.28  per.cent 
of  the  par  value  of  the  stock  transferred.  This -is  an  unusual  per- 
43711— 29— Bull.  5 - 7 
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centage,  being  higher  than  that  of  any  year  since  1912.  Transactions 
for  the  past  five  years  were  as  follows: 


Year 

Par  value 

Sale  price 

Perceiitage 
of  par 
value 

1924.. . . . . . . 

Pesos 

57,  109,  890 

Pesos 

59,  282,  739 

88.  33 

1925 _ _ _ 

55,  589,  236 

48,  681,  307 

87.  57 

1926 . . . . . 

76,  851,  439 

70,  615,  371 

91.  88 

1927 . . . 

71,  902,  745 

69,  517,  173 

96.  68 

1928 . . . . . 

68,  271,  256 

66,  419,  984 

97.  28 

Gift  to  museum. — The  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  announced  during  January  that  a  number  of  fine  specimens  of 
various  species  new  to  the  museum  had  been  given  that  institution 
by  the  party  of  Government  scientists  recently  returned  from  the 
South  Orkney  Islands.  According  to  the  director,  the  collection 
represents  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  museum,  not  only  because 
of  the  rarity  of  the  specimens  themselves  but  for  the  infonnation 
given  by  the  party  regarding  the  various  objects  therein.  A  second 
expedition  to  the  Orkneys  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Meteorology  left  Buenos  Aires  on  January  21,  1929,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  still  further  information  as  w'ell  as  other  specimens  may  be 
obtained. 


BOLIVIA 

Bolivian  paintings  in  Madrid. — Early  this  year  the  Fine  Arts 
Club  in  Madrid  had  an  exhibit  of  the  w’orks  of  the  Bolivian  painter 
Cecilio  Guzman  Rojas.  All  the  criticisms  published  in  the  papers 
of  that  city  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  these  paintings,  many  of  which 
were  of  Bolivian  scenes  notable  for  their  beauty  of  color. 

Economics  Club. — A  few  months  ago  the  students  in  the  La  Paz 
National  Institute  of  Commerce  met  to  reorganize  an  Economics 
Club.  It  was  decided  to  publish  a  club  paper,  the  first  number  of 
w’hich  will  soon  appear. 
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BRAZIL 

Brazilian  educator  lectures  in  the  United  States. — OnFeb- 
ruar\'  20  Mr.  C.  Delgado  de  Carvalho,  professor  of  sociology  in 
the  Collegio  Pedro  II  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  delivered  a  lecture  at  the 
University  of  Delaware  on  The  General  Conditions  of  Brazilian  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development.  Introducing  his  subject  with  a  brief  geo¬ 
graphical  and  historical  sketch  of  Brazil,  the  lecturer  made  a  study 
of  its  present  social  and  economic  situation,  with  special  reference  to 
the  opportunities  for  exchanges  with  the  United  States  along  intel¬ 
lectual  and  cultural  lines.  Professor  Delgado  de  Carvalho  is  at 
present  making  plans  for  reciprocal  tours  betw'een  students  and 
teachers  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  working  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Institute  of  International  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Research  Institute  of  the  Brazilian  Historical  and  Geo¬ 
graphical  Institute  and  the  National  Education  Association  of 
Brazil. 

Model  institutions. — One  of  the  most  important  educational 
institutions  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  is  the  Institute  Electro- 
technico  e  Mecanico  located  at  Itajuba.  The  creation  of  this  insti¬ 
tution,  as  well  as  a  large  measure  of  its  success,  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Theodomiro  Santiago,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

When  the  Government  of  Minas  Geraes  decided  to  establish  a 
model  agricultural  school.  Doctor  Santiago  presented  to  the  President 
a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Don  Bosco  Institute,  a  state 
orphanage.  Under  this  plan,  already  approved  by  the  Executive,  the 
school,  which  has  60  hectares  (hectare  =  2.47  acres)  of  arable  land, 
will  give  instruction  in  fruit  growing,  gardening,  and  forestry  to 
200  boys. 

CHILE 

President  of  the  University  of  Chile. — Sefior  Armando  Que¬ 
zada  Acharan  has  been  appointed  president  of  the  University  of  Chile 
in  Santiago.  Senor  Quezada  has  been  senator,  several  times  a 
member  of  the  cabinet,  and  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Chile. 

Limitation  of  number  of  students. — The  number  of  students 
permitted  to  enter  the  various  schools  of  the  University  of  Chile  in 
1929  and  of  students  from  private  universities  allowed  to  take  first- 
year  examinations  this  year  was  limited  by  a  decree  of  last  January, 
as  follows : 

School  of  Juridical  and  Social  Science  of  the  University  of  Chile: 
Santiago,  50;  Valparaiso  branch,  20;  School  of  Medicine,  80;  School 
of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  60;  School  of  Dentistry,  50;  and  Peda¬ 
gogical  Institute:  Spanish,  15;  natural  science,  15;  French,  15. 
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Private  universities,  a  total  of  60  students  of  law,  30  of  medicine,  30 
of  dentistry,  and  20  of  pharmacy. 

This  regulation  is  designed  to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  the  ■ 
professions  and  of  university  classes.  Hereafter  the  university  I 
council  wdll  fix  the  quota  for  admission  in  accordance  with  educational  I 
necessities. 

Vacation  courses. — Summer  courses  were  given  in  Santiago  last 
January  and  February  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  w^ho  specialize  along  various  lines.  One  course  was  given 
for  kindergarten  teachers,  another  for  instructors  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  a  third  for  school  inspectors,  a  fourth  for  those  desiring  to  teach 
in  the  new  experimental  schools,  and  a  fifth  for  teachers  of  German. 

The  first  four  were  given  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  last 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chilean-German  Cultural  Institution. 

Dalton  Schools  Specialist  from  United  States. — Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  Keefe,  assistant  to  Miss  Parkhurst  of  the  Dalton  Schools,  has 
been  engaged  by  the  Chilean  Government  to  introduce  this  year 
certain  phases  of  the  system  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Republic. 

Changes  in  school  administration. — The  office  of  director 
general  of  secondary  education  has  recently  been  created.  The  staff 
will  include  a  director,  supervisors,  and  employees.  The  commercial 
schools  which  were  under  jurisdiction  of  the  former  department  of 
secondary  education  are  now  to  be  subordinate  to  the  head  of  the 
Higher  Commercial  Institute. 

COLOMBIA 

Principal  of  the  school  for  subnormal  children. — Sehor 
Bernardo  Tob6n  Sierra,  an  experienced  educator  who  has  held  many 
important  positions,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  school  for 
subnormal  children  in  Bogota.  He  proposes  to  make  the  training 
chiefly  industrial  in  nature. 

Agricultural  education. — The  Ministry  of  Industries  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  principal  of  the  San  Bernardo  Institute  of  Bogota 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  in  that  institution  of  a  section 
offering  instruction  in  practical  elementary  agriculture.  This  con¬ 
tract,  made  in  conformity  with  Law  No.  75  of  1926,  obligates  the 
Government  to  give  the  institute  an  annual  subsidy  of  15,000  pesos 
for  the  maintenance,  extension,  and  improvement  of  land  and 
buildings,  teachers’  salaries,  agricultural  experiments,  purchase  of 
machinery,  seed,  fertilizers,  animals,  and  other  necessities,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  permanent  agricultural  exposition  or  museum,  and  other 
similaripurposes. 

COSTA  RICA  I 


Swiss  educators. — Four  Swiss  teachers  of  recognized  ability, 
recently  engaged  by  the  Department  of  Education,  arrived  in  San 
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Jose  on  January  25,  1929,  to  take  up  their  duties  as  instructors  in 
the  high  school  and  Young  Women’s  School  of  that  city. 

CUBA 

Fellowships  for  physicians. — The  Habana  press  stated  in 
February  that  Doctor  Lambert,  a  representative  of  the  International 
Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  was  intending  to  visit 
Cuba.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  his  stay  was  to  choose  six  young 
Cuban  physicians  to  study  in  the  United  States  on  fellowships 
provided  by  the  Foundation. 

Congress  of  notaries. — From  March  1  to  4  of  this  year  a  national 
congress  of  notaries  took  place  in  Habana  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Baldomero  Gran,  dean  of  the  School  of  Notaries.  Many  brilliant 
papers  on  legal  social,  and  economic  subjects  were  presented  and 
discussed. 

New  physical  education  institute. — Regulations  have  recently 
been  published  governing  the  National  Institute  of  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Habana,  created  by  a  decree  of  June  30,  1928.  Candidates 
for  entrance  who  have  no  secondary  school  diploma  nor  one  of  higher 
education  must  pass  physical  and  character  tests,  as  well  as  an  exam¬ 
ination  coverina:  the  lower  elementary  school  course.  The  2-year 
course  of  study  leads  to  the  diploma  of  teacher  of  physical  education. 

GUATEMALA 

Depositorv  library. — By  virtue  of  an  e.xecutive  decree  of  Janu¬ 
ary  14,  1929,  the  Guatemalan  section  of  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was  formally  designated  an  official 
depository  for  all  publications  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala. 

New  industrial  schools. — Owing  to  the  increased  popularity  of 
and  demand  for  domestic  textiles.  President  Chacon  has  authorized 
the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  in  Momostenango  and  San 
Pedro  Sacatepeque,  to  be  devoted  solely  to  instruction  in  the  making 
of  hand-woven  textiles. 

Study  of  native  flora. — It  has  been  learned  through  the  press 
that  Prof.  Frederik  Morton,  Director  of  the  Botanical  Station  in 
Vienna  and  author  of  numerous  treatises  published  by  the  Hallster 
Museum  in  that  city,  recently  spent  several  months  in  Guatemala 
engaged  in  making  a  careful  study  of  native  flora  upon  which 
he  intends  to  write  a  book.  After  leaving  Guatemala  he  went  to 
Salvador  to  engage  in  similar  studies. 

HAITI 

Extensive  school  building  program. — The  Government  has 
recently  appropriated  $600,000  for  the  erection  of  12  industrial  schools 
in  Port  au  Prince,  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  rural  agricultural 
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schools,  and  125,000  for  an  industrial  school  at  St.  Marc.  The  indus¬ 
trial  schools  in  the  capital  will  have  a  capacity  of  500  students  each. 

Evening  schools. — Evening  schools  were  opened  a  few  months  ago 
in  Maissade,  Savanne-Carree,  and  Dessalines. 

Repair  shop. — The  Hinche  agricultural  school  has  started  a  prac¬ 
tical  shop  for  the  repair  of  Government  automobiles,  agricultural 
machinery,  refrigerating  apparatus,  etc. 

HONDURAS 

General  primary  school  law. — A  law  of  April  25,  1928,  provides 
for  free,  nonsectarian  public  education,  compulsory  for  children 
between  7  and  15  years  of  age.  The  following  are  some  of  its  chief 
provisions: 

Schools  according  to  the  necessity  of  each  place  and  the  means  at  hand  are  to 
be  provided  at  the  seat  of  each  municipality  and  district,  kindergartens  for 
children  between  4  and  7  years  of  age  and  schools  for  adults  at  the  seat  of  each 
department  and  in  each  municipality  when  possible,  and  itinerant  schools  in 
sparsely  populated  sections.  The  Government  will  grant  subventions  for  the 
construction  of  school  buildings,  which  should  be  planned  to  meet  the  regulations 
laid  down  by  the  school  architect  and  the  director  of  primary  schools,  while  rural 
schools  should  have  sufficient  land  for  experimental  purposes,  to  be  carried  on 
according  to  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  community.  The  local  authorities 
must  furnish  school  supplies. 

The  schools  will  be  in  charge  of  the  following  classes  of  officials  and  teachers: 
Principals,  assistant  principals,  and  teachers.  The  latter  are  divided  as  follows: 
Regular  teachers  (classified  according  to  whether  in  charge  of  a  grade  or  a  class 
of  several  grades),  substitute  teachers,  and  special  teachers.  Teachers  must 
possess  a  teacher’s  diploma  or  certificate  or  satisfactory  experience,  be  20  years 
of  age  if  men  and  18  if  women,  and  be  of  good  character.  The  following  are 
not  permitted  to  teach  in  public  schools:  Clergymen  or  persons  working  directly 
for  any  religious  organization;  persons  with  physical  or  mental  defects;  those 
who  have  been  discharged  from  any  public  office  for  incompetency  or  immorality, 
or  those  who  have  been  brought  into  court. 

The  school  year  lasts  from  February  1  to  the  end  of  November,  and  the  course 
of  study,  which  includes  on  the  average  35  hours  of  work  a  week,  consists  of  the 
following  subjects:  Spanish,  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  geography,  history, 
elementary  natural  sciences,  object  lessons,  civics,  ethics  and  good  manners, 
drawing,  manual  training,  agriculture,  singing,  physical  training,  and  educational 
games. 

The  office  of  the  director  general  of  primary  education  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
director  general  and  four  assistants,  while  a  similar  organization  will  be  in  charge 
of  primary  education  in  each  department. 

MEXICO 

Prizes  in  literature  and  science. — By  virtue  of  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  recent  date  two  national  grand  prizes  of  10,000  pesos  each 
were  created  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  author  of  the  best  literary 
work  and  the  person  making  the  greatest  scientific  contribution  during 
the  year,  respectively.  Only  persons  who  are  Mexican  by  birth 
will  be  eligible. 
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Teachers’  college  becomes  separate  unit. — An  executive 
decree  was  issued  on  February  13,  1929,  providing  for  the  separation 
of  the  Teachers’  College  from  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  Letters. 
This  change  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  studies  made  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  president  of  the 
National  University  and  will  greatly  improve  the  organization  of  the 
Teachers’  College.  Courses  will  be  given  in  the  latter  to  prepare 
students  for  instructors  in  the  secondary,  vocational,  and  preparatory 
schools.  The  School  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  will  continue  its  regular 
courses  and  grant  degrees  in  history,  philosophy,  and  sciences. 

NICARAGUA 

New'  school  buildings. — Congress  recently  appropriated  16,000 
cordobas  for  suitable  school  buildings  in  El  Viejo,  Cinco  Pinos,  Cuaji- 
niquilapa,  San  Pedro,  Somotillo,  San  Rafael  del  Norte,  Concordia, 
and  Yali. 

School  census. — The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  instructed 
local  government  officials  throughout  the  country  to  take  a  census  of 
all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  years,  in  both  city  and 
country.  The  purpose  of  obtaining  these  figures  is  to  provide  schools 
in  centers  wrhere  they  are  needed  and  thus  work  tow'ard  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  illiteracy. 

PARAGUAY 

Chilean  and  Brazilian  films. — A  film  of  contemporary  Chilean 
life  prepared  for  exhibition  in  the  Ibero  American  Exposition,  depicting 
various  phases  of  national,  economic,  and  industrial  development, 
was  shown  in  Asuncion  on  January  23,  1929,  before  an  interested  and 
appreciative  audience.  It  w'as  the  first  time  that  the  film  had  been 
publicly  shown  in  South  America  and  was  made  the  occasion  for  a 
demonstration  of  the  friendly  feeling  existing  between  the  two  peoples. 
So  great  was  the  interest  manifested  in  the  picture  that  it  w'as  showm 
for  a  second  time  on  February  8,  1929. 

A  similar  film  depicting  the  natural  resources  and  industrial  and 
cultural  progress  of  Brazil  w’as  also  recently  showm  in  Asuncion  on 
several  occasions,  first  to  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  after- 
w’ards  at  the  German  Club. 


SALVADOR 

Public  education  in  1928. — Last  year  there  were  in  Salvador  868 
Government  schools,  551  in  cities  and  317  in  the  country,  staffed  by 
1,636  teachers.  The  total  registration  was  41,183  and  average  attend¬ 
ance  22,832,  or  55  per  cent.  The  Primary  Education  Council  is 
waging  an  intensive  campaign  to  raise  the  percentage  of  attendance 
this  year. 
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New  school. — On  January  28  last  the  Meardi  graded  school,  the 
gift  of  Senor  Mauricio  Meardi  to  the  nation,  was  opened  in  the  city 
of  Berlin.  President  Romero  Bosque  and  other  distinguished  guests 
were  present. 

Correctional  school. — A  correctional  school  for  minors  was 
opened  in  La  Ceiba  a  few  months  ago  by  the  Somasca  Order,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  attending  the  inaugural  ceremony.  There 
are  already  40  pupils  in  the  school. 

Salvadoreans  win  prize. — Sefiores  Alcides  Chacon  and  Manuel 
Antonio  Valle  were  among  the  12  prize  winners  in  a  scenario  contest 
recently  conducted  by  the  Revista  Universal  of  Mexico  City.  The 
scenarios,  of  which  842  were  submitted,  were  judged  for  both  plot  and 
literary  quality. 

UNITED  STATES 

Project  for  Inter-American  Federation  of  Education  Asso¬ 
ciations. — Invitations  have  been  sent  by  the  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United  States  to  the  Latin  American 
countries  to  participate  in  an  informal  inter-American  convention 
on  education  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  be  held  at  the  time  of  the  sixty-seventh 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  from  June 
28  to  July  4.  This  gathering  will  discuss  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
American  federation  of  education  associations,  a  movement  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  national  association.  Cooperating  committees  are 
being  appointed  in  all  the  American  countries  to  assist  the  organizing 
secretary  of  the  federation.  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett. 

URUGUAY 

Special  classes  formed. — Four  special  classes  in  which  particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  mentally  retarded  children  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  as  an  experiment  in  the  Montevideo  school  system. 

School  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy. — A  legislative  decree  was 
passed  on  January  10,  1929,  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  school  of 
chemistry  and  pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Uruguay,  Montevideo. 
Two  general  courses  will  be  offered — the  first  a  4-year  course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist,  and  the  second  a  course 
covering  five  years’  study  and  leading  to  a  degree  in  industrial 
chemistry.  A  degree  of  doctor  of  chemistry  will  also  be  granted 
upon  the  completion  of  an  additional  year’s  study  and  presentation 
of  a  thesis  based  on  some  original  work  of  scientific  investigation. 

National  library. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  a  report  for 
the  year  1928  submitted  by  the  National  Library  in  Montevideo: 

During  the  year  1928  a  total  of  45,643  printed  works  and  manuscripts  were 
consulted  by  the  36,639  readers  who  visited  the  library.  New  works  acquired 
during  -the  year  through  purchase,  exchange,  and  donation  numbered  4,206. 
Aside  from  its  regular  routine  duties,  the  library  has  continued  sending  collections 
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of  books  to  libraries  in  the  various  American  capitals,  and  contributed  to  many 
private  libraries  both  in  Uruguay  and  other  countries  which  have  requested  its 
aid.  It  has  also  at  the  solicitation  of  the  central  committee  for  the  Uruguayan- 
Argentine  Book  Exposition  in  Madrid  and  Barcelona  appointed  a  local  committee 
to  plan  and  arrange  a  representative  collection  of  1,400  volumes  to  be  sent  to 
the  exposition,  and  afterwards  presented  to  the  National  Library  of  Madrid  for 
its  permanent  collection. 

VENEZUELA 

Celebration  of  centenary. — The  centenary  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Cristobal  Mendoza,  honored  as  a  profound  thinker,  jurist,  and 
historian  as  well  as  Venezuela’s  first  chief  executive,  was  celebrated 
by  the  National  Academy  of  History  in  Caracas  on  February  8, 
1929,  at  which  time  a  special  session  was  held  and  his  portrait  un¬ 
veiled  in  the  library  of  that  learned  institution.  Among  the  great 
literary  achievements  of  Dr.  Cristobal  Mendoza  stands  out  the 
publication,  in  cooperation  with  Francisco  Javier  Yanez,  of  a  22- 
volume  collection  of  historical  documents  on  the  war  for  independence 
and  the  life  of  Simon  Bolivar,  and  it  is  especially  interesting  to  recall 
that  it  was  Doctor  Mendoza  who  proposed  that  the  title  of  Liberator 
be  given  the  great  General  Bolivar. 

Letters  of  Sim6n  BolIvar. — In  accordance  with  a  recent  decision 
of  the  President,  a  new  10-volume  edition  of  the  letters  of  General 
Simon  Bolivar,  collected  by  General  O’Leary,  one  of  his  most  able 
officers,  will  be  compiled.  Since  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  to 
light  every  detail  connected  wdth  the  war  for  independence  and  the 
life  of  the  Liberator,  it  is  supposed  that  the  new  edition  will  contain 
much  fresh  information. 
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Vacation  trips  for  children. — An  ambitious  health  program 
was  carried  out  by  the  National  Council  of  Education  in  Buenos 
Aires  during  the  summer  just  past  when  it  arranged  and  supervised 
trips  to  the  seaside,  countryside,  and  upland  regions  for  the  city 
school  children  subnormal  in  health.  Several  groups  of  230  children 
were  sent  to  Mar  del  Plata,  while  others  were  taken  to  Baradero, 
and  still  others  to  the  upland  regions  at  Tandil,  this  year  being  the 
first  time  the  two  latter  places  were  selected  for  the  vacation  period. 
Accompanied  by  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  capable  attendants, 
the  children  wQje  given  the  best  of  care  and  attested  by  their  in- 
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creased  weight  and  the  improvement  of  their  general  condition  the 
benefits  of  a  25-day  vacation  spent  in  a  well-ordered  life  admidst 
healthful  and  hygienic  surroundings. 

BOLIVIA 

Federation  of  La  Paz  welfare  societies. — Last  February,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  officers  of  a  society  called  “The  Friends  of  the 
City,”  representatives  of  that  and  the  Women’s  Charity  Society, 
Child  Welfare  Society,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  and  Antitubercu¬ 
losis  League  met  to  consider  united  action.  It  was  decided  to  form 
the  Federation  of  La  Paz  Welfare  Societies,  in  which  each  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  organizations  will  preserve  its  autonomy  while  serving  the  public 
better  through  cooperation  for  the  attainment  of  their  common 
purposes. 

Bolivian  Athletic  Federation. — This  federation  was  recently 
organized  by  several  athletic  associations  in  La  Paz  and  various 
departmental  capitals.  The  Chilean  Association  of  Athletic  Sports 
has  offered  its  cooperation  in  securing  the  entrance  of  Bolivia  into  the 
South  American  Athletic  Confederation. 

BRAZIL 

Antonio  Ferreira  do  Amaral. — Marshal  Antonio  Ferreira  do 
Amaral,  a  brilliant  figure  in  the  medical  world  and  president  of  the 
Brazilian  Red  Cross,  died  at  Estiva  on  February  18,  1929. 

Marshal  Ferreira  do  Amaral  served  his  country  as  head  of  the 
Army  Central  Hospital,  where  he  founded  the  first  school  for  nurses 
in  Brazil,  and  later  as  Director  of  the  Medical  Corps.  Before  his 
retirement  from  active  service  in  1924  Marshal  Ferreira  do  Amaral 
had  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross, 
representing  this  organization  at  both  the  First  and  Second  Pan 
American  Red  Cross  Congress. 

School  hygiene. — In  an  interview  published  in  the  Jornal  do 
Brasil  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  February  8,  1929,  Dr.  Oscar  Clark, 
inspector  general  of  the  school  hygiene  service  of  the  Federal  district, 
speaks  of  the  progress  of  child  welfare  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  On  taking 
charge  of  the  department  Doctor  Clark  visited  the  schools  of  the 
city  and,  after  acquainting  himself  with  the  health  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  among  the  students,  decided  to  install  a  system  by  which 
school  physicians  could  record  on  cards  all  the  information  relative 
to  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  pupils,  with  notes  on  the 
sanitary  and  social  condition  of  their  homes.  To  put  the  system 
into  practice  the  physicians  visited  the  children’s  parents,  thus 
learning  the  insanitary  conditions  under  which  a  large  percentage  of 
the  population  of  school  age  was  living,  due  not  only  to  jjoverty 
but  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  the  most  elementary 
concepts  of  hygiene.  To  remedy  this  condition  a  system  of  visiting 
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nurses  has  been  established  to  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
home  and  the  school. 

This  system  of  card  records  and  home  visits  has  been  a  great  aid 
to  preventive  medicine  by  bringing  before  physicians  the  large 
percentage  of  children  who,  although  apparently  healthy,  suffer 
from  minor  ailments  whose  treatment  was  entirely  neglected,  at  the 
risk  of  serious  diseases. 

CHILE 

Junior  Red  Cross  magazine. — Under  the  title  of  Yo  Sirvo  (I 
Serve),  an  attractive  little  magazine  is  being  published  for  the  Chilean 
Junior  Red  Cross  by  its  director,  Dr.  Pedro  Lautaro  Ferrer.  The 
first  number  contains  articles  on  the  oi^anization  and  purpose  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross,  a  description  of  the  Health  Game,  and  several 
stories  and  poems,  as  well  as  attractive  illustrations. 

Health  of  school  children. — An  important  agreement  has  been 
made  between  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  the  Red  Cross, 
looking  toward  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  all  children  in  pri¬ 
mary  schools  throughout  the  Republic.  As  the  object  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  the  bureau  will  take  chaise  of 
the  health  examinations  of  pupils  and  teachers,  also  providing  public 
health  nurses  to  assure  cooperation  with  the  home,  while  the  Red 
Cross  will  assume  the  responsibility  for  establishing  clinics  for  remedy¬ 
ing  the  defects  found. 

CUBA 

New  hospital  facilities. — On  February  16  last  a  pavilion  for 
girls  suffering  from  leprosy  was  opened  in  the  Hospital  of  San  Lazaro. 
This  addition  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Carlos  M.  Pemfa. 
On  March  10  six  pavilions  for  the  tuberculous  erected  in  Habana 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Daughters  of  Isabella  were  ready  to  receive 
patients.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Government  is  building  a 
tuberculosis  hospital  with  300  beds  in  a  suburb  of  Habana. 

DOMINICAN  republic 

Swimming  club. — The  Government  proposes  to  erect  at  Boca 
Chica,  a  picturesque  seaside  resort,  a  handsome  building  for  a  swim¬ 
ming  club,  equipped  with  all  conveniences.  This  club  is  designed  to 
attract  more  tourists  to  the  beautiful  Dominican  coast. 

HAITI 

Public  Health  Service. — The  following  statistics  for  the  month  of 
January,  1929,  give  some  idea  of  the  activities  of  the  Public  Health 
Service : 

HospilaU:  Admissions  for  all  causes,  966;  discharges,  excepting  deaths,  695; 
deaths,  88;  outpatients,  including  rural  clinics,  93,469;  number  of  rural  clinics, 
1,276;  major  operations,  158;  minor  operations,  412;  X-ray  examinations,  251; 
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Wasserman  tests,  972;  injections  for  treponematosis,  neosalvarsan,  salvarsan, 
bismuth,  38,806. 

Sanitation:  Properties  inspected,  79,620;  notihcations  sent  because  of  viola¬ 
tions  of  sanitary  regulations,  4,696. 

Quarantine:  Foreign  ships  inspected,  76;  airplanes  inspected,  24. 

HONDURAS 

Tuberculosis  hospital. — Work  on  the  tuberculosis  hospital 
under  construction  in  the  pine  groves  near  Tamara  is  well  advanced, 
120,000  pesos  having  been  spent  by  last  February.  When  the 
hospital  is  completed  it  will  consist  of  the  following  buildings:  A 
central  2-story  building  containing  offices  and  the  residence  of  the 
superintendent,  a  pavilion  450  feet  long  for  men,  a  pavilion  of  the 
same  length  for  women,  laundry  and  room  for  disinfection,  living 
quarters  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity  acting  as  nurses  and  for  servants, 
and  clinical  amphitheater.  There  will  be  room  for  80  patients.  In 
front  of  the  main  buildings  there  will  be  a  small  park  in  English 
style.  The  various  sections  will  be  connected  by  covered  concrete 
walks. 

MEXICO 

Organization  of  child  welfare  program. — Called  together  by 
Dr.  A.  Aquilino  Villanueva,  chief  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  a  group  of  women  of  high  social  position  met  at  Chapultepec 
on  January  24,  1929,  and  oi^anized  themselves  as  a  committee  of 
child  welfare  for  the  purpose  of  taking  active  measures  to  lower  the 
infant  mortality  rate  of  the  Republic.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Sra.  Carmen  Garcia  de  Portes  Gil,  wife  of  the  President  of  Me.xico, 
«  wide  program  has  since  been  developed;  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  section  of  education  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  e.xtensive 
publications  on  child  hygiene  have  been  prepared,  an  important 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  six  health  centers  in  the  City  of  Me.xico 
adopted,  and  the  collection  of  a  fund  of  1,000,000  pesos  begun.  The 
health  centers  will  be  installed  in  buildings  constructed  for  the 
purpose  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city,  each  costing  39,000  pesos 
with  an  additional  6,000  pesos  for  furnishings  and  equipment.  All 
efforts,  however,  are  not  being  confined  to  the  capital.  The  problem 
is  one  of  national  character  and  as  such  it  is  to  be  treated.  Officials 
of  the  Bureau  of  Health  in  all  ports.  State  capitals,  and  important 
cities  have  been  pressed  into  service  and  within  a  short  time  local 
committees  will  be  formed,  funds  collected,  and  child  health  centers 
similar  to  those  in  Mexico  City  established  throughout  the  States. 

New  anesthetic. — Widespread  publicity  and  much  favorable 
comment  has  been  given  the  announcement  that  Dr.  Miguel  Garcia, 
a  young  physician  of  Mexico  City,  has  discovered  and  successfully 
demonstrated  the  use  of  injections  of  ethyl  alcohol  as  an  anesthetic 
in  major  operations. 
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Sanitation  of  Veracruz. — Arrangements  have  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  establishment  of  a  Cooperative  Sanitary  University  in 
Veracruz  to  undertake  the  solution  of  all  sanitary  problems  and 
maintain  healthful  conditions  in  that  city  by  constant  vigilance  and 
the  improvement  of  the  water  supply  and  drainage  system.  Com¬ 
posed  of  6  physicians,  a  sanitary  engineer,  and  20  inspectors  it  began 
to  function  on  March  1,  1929.  The  budget  of  310,000  pesos  will  be 
met  by  funds  supplied  by  the  federal  government,  the  state,  and 
municipality,  with  assistance  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

NICARAGUA 

Preparation  of  vaccine. — The  Government  of  Nicaragua  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  establish  laboratories  for  making  vaccine  against  smallpox  and 
rabies.  Hitherto  these  vaccines  have  been  imported,  with  loss  of 
time  and  at  an  expense  greater  than  their  cost  would  be  if  made  in 
the  country. 

Land  for  Indians. — The  President  recently  submitted  to  Congress 
a  bill  proposing  that  certain  public  land  be  given  to  the  Indians  and 
mestizos,  not  only  for  their  benefit  but  for  that  of  national  agriculture 
in  general.  At  the  same  time  the  bill  would  grant  such  persons  the 
necessary  means  for  the  formation  of  small  settlements  which  would 
permit  them  to  live  in  conformity  with  modern  conditions  and  thus 
conduce  to  the  progress  of  the  nation. 

PARAGUAY 

New  HOSPITAL  building  and  clinic  equipment. — An  executive 
decree  w'as  issued  December  4,  1929,  authorizing  the  National 
Bureau  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Welfare  to  expend  a  sum  of  70,000 
pesos  paper  in  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  Villa  de  San 
Pedro  regional  hospital. 

The  bureau  has  also  been  authorized  by  virtue  of  an  executive 
decree  of  January  30,  1929,  to  purchase  additional  equipment  to  the 
value  of  15,000  pesos  paper  for  the  Child  Welfare  and  Maternity 
Clinic  in  Asuncion. 

Course  in  nursing. — A  class  of  14  young  women  recently  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  a  course  in  nursing  given  by  Dr.  Alfredo  Palacios, 
a  well-known  woman  physician  of  Asuncion. 

PERU 

Precautions  against  bubonic  plague. — In  order  to  keep  the 
country  free  from  bubonic  plague,  an  executive  decree  was  issued  on 
January  25,  1929,  creating  the  National  Antiplague  Service,  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Director  General  of  Public  Health, 
to  oversee  all  antiplague  measures.  The  decree  requires  that  every 
building  hereafter  constructed  shall  be  rat-proof,  and  also  prescribes 
the  manner  of  disposing  of  refuse,  keeping  food  supplies,  and  other- 
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wise  preserving  conditions  which  will  not  attract  rats.  Provisions 
are  also  made  for  catching  and  poisoning  these  rodents.  A  flea 
living  on  the  rat  is  the  host  of  the  bubonic  plague  germ. 

Children’s  hospital. — The  commission  in  charge  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Julia  Swayne  Leguia  Hospital  for  children  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Government  to  contract  a  loan  of  60,000 
Peruvian  pounds  for  completing  the  building. 

VENEZUELA 

Activities  of  Vargas  hospital. — During  the  year  from  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1927,  to  November  30,  1928,  the  general  public  clinic  of  the 
Vargas  hospital  in  Caracas  treated  6,206  persons  and  the  gyneco¬ 
logical  clinic  818.  Besides  the  activities  of  these  divisions,  an 
important  work  was  carried  on  by  the  itinerant  clinic,  which  was 
reported  to  have  treated  10,418  during  the  year.  The  hospital  files 
have  been  reorganized  and  indexed  so  that  it  is  now  possible  for  a 
physician  to  get  a  complete  history  of  any  case  treated  there  during 
the  past  five  years,  new  equipment  has  been  installed  in  the  operating 
room,  and  a  campaign  begun  against  alcoholism.  This  last  has 
taken  rather  an  interesting  form,  as  it  is  conducted  by  means  of 
educational  facts  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  prescription 
blanks. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Death  of  a  distinguished  citizen. — Dr.  Ram6n  Baez,  an  eminent 
intellectual  and  beloved  philanthropist,  died  in  Santo  Domingo  on 
March  4  last.  Doctor  Baez  had  in  the  course  of  his  useful  life  filled 
the  following  important  positions:  President  of  the  Republic,  mayor 
of  Santo  Domingo,  president  of  the  university,  director  of  the  Padre 
Billini  hospital  and  clinic,  and  deputy  in  congress.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  death  was  deeply  mourned  by 
all  social  classes. 


PANAMA 


New  map  of  Panama. — By  a  decree  of  December  29,  1928,  the 
Chief  Executive  is  empowered  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  scien¬ 
tific  institution  or  a  commission  of  experts  on  geodetic,  geological  and 
agricultural  matters  to  draw  maps  of  Panama  showing  its  dimen¬ 
sions,  its  natural  resources  and  their  utilization.  To  this  end  the 
National  Assembly  voted  the  sum  of  100,000  balboas. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MARCH  15,  1929 

Subject  A 


ARGENTINA 


Annual  declared  export  returns  of  the  Buenos  Aires  consular  Jan.  22  Oeorge  8.  Messersmith,  consul 


district  for  the  year  1928. 

Declared  exports  of  corned  beef  and  roast  beef  for  January,  1929.i  Feb. 
Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  January,  1929 .  Feb. 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  January,  1929.. 


Review'  of  Santos  consular  district,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1928. 
Sao  Paulo  fruit  situation . . . 


Cotton  service  notes  from  the  Pernambuco  consular  district.. 

Market  for  .American  breakfast  foods . 

Street  paving  in  Curityba,  Parana . 

Brasilian  babassu  coconut  palm . 


Automatic  telephones  to  be  installed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Rio  de  Janeiro  mortality  record  during  1928 . 

The  1929  budget  for  Pernambuco . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Pernambuco  district, 
quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1928,  and  for  the  year  1928. 

Filins  ceniiored  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  1928 . 

Bahia  coffee  market  during  January,  1929 . 

Cocoa  movement  at  Bahia  during  January,  1929 . 

Review  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  January, 
1929. 

Banco  .\uxiliar  do  Para . . . 


...do . 


Lead  mines  in  Sao  Paulo . 

The  Brazilian  motion-picture  market. 


Declared  export  returns  from  Concepcion  consular  district, 
calendar  year  1928. 

Chile's  1929  extraordinary  budget  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  public  works,  Law  No.  4495  enacted  Dec.  7, 
1928,  to  become  effective  on  Jan.  1,  1929. 

Consolidated  municipal  loan  for  construction  work,  and  con- 
solidateil  budget  of  Chilean  municipalities  for  1929. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Iquique  district,  quarter 
ended  Dec.  31,  1928. 

Imiiorts  of  agricultural  machinery  into  southern  Chile,  1922- 

1927. 

.411  construction  and  development  enterprises  in  Chih 

executed  under  the  supervision  of  a  Director  General  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works;  Decree  No.  74  of  Jan.  8.  1929. 

Valparaiso  jiort  work  construction  opimrtunity . 

•Annual  review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Chile  for  the  year 

1928. 

COLOMBIA 

Review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Medellin  con¬ 
sular  district,  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1928. 

Program  of  the  third  National  Congress  of  Colombian  Coffee 
Growers. 

Review  of  tbe  Cartagena  consular  district,  quarter  ended  Dec. 
31,  1928. 

Review  of  the  Santa  Marta  district  for  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 
1928. 

Review  of  the  Santa  Marta  district  for  the  year  1928 . 

COSTA  RICA 

November  and  December  review  of  Costa  Rica.. . 


Jan. 

26' 

Jan. 

28 

Jan. 

29 

Feb. 

5 

Feb. 

6 

...do. 

... 

Feb. 

8 

Feb. 

12 

Feb. 

13 

Feb. 

16 

1  Feb. 

18 

i  Feb. 

23 

Feb. 

27 

Jan. 

1 

18 

j  Jan. 

24 

!  Jan. 

30 

...do. 

.... 

Feb. 

4 

1  Feb. 

6 

Feb. 

9 

Feb. 

12 

Jan. 

20 

Jan. 

30 

Feb. 

4 

Feb. 

28 

general  at  Buenos  Aires. 

1  Do. 

6  Dana  C.  Sycks,  consul  at 
Buenos  .4  ires. 


5  I  Thomas  S.  Horn,  consul  at 
La  Paz. 


Fred  D.  Fisher,  consul  at 
Santos. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Sao 
Paulo. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Do. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

Do. 


Reduction  in  import  duty  on  album  scontaining  views  of  Costa 
Rica. 

Regulations  governing  the  operation  of  pharmacies  and  drug 
stores  in  Costa  Rica. 


Jan.  3 
Feb.  25 
...do _ 


Claude  I.  Dawson. 

Howard  Donovan. 

Do. 

Claude  I.  Dawson. 

Gerald  A.  Drew,  vice  consul 
at  Para. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Claude  I.  Dawson. 


Camden  L.  McLain,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Concepcion. 

Carl  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Valparaiso. 

Do. 

Robert  R.  Bradford,  consul  at 
Iquique. 

Camden  L.  McLain. 

Carl  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Valparai.so. 

Do. 

Do. 


Carlos  C.  Hall,  vice  consul  at 
at  Medellin. 

Do. 

William  P.  Robertson,  consul 
at  Cartagena. 

Howard  F.  Diehl,  vice  consul 
at  Santa  Marta. 

Do. 


R.  W.  Unckles,  vice  consul  at 
San  Jose. 

Edward  Caffery,  consul  at  San 
Jose. 

Do. 
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Reports  received  to  March  15,  1929 — Continued 


Subject 

Date, 

1929 

1 

Author  1 

CUBA 

Declared  exports  of  su^ar,  molasses,  and  tobacco  at  all  consular 

Feb.  20 

L.  J.  Kenna,  consul  general  at 

offices  in  Cuba  during  December,  1928. 

Habana. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

1 

j 

Declared  exports  from  Santo  Domingo  district  (or  calendar  year 

Jan.  20  ! 

William  B.  Lawton,  vice  consul 

1928. 

1 

at  Santo  Domingo  City. 

Extent  of  promotion  of  road  improvement  program  and  in- 

Feb.  19  ' 

Plata. 

Do. 

crea.sed  trade  as  a  result  of  the  visit  of  delegates  to  the  Pan- 
American  Highway  Commission  in  1924,  192r>,  and  1927. 

1 

Production  of  raw  sugar  in  the  1928-29  season  on  Feb.  1, 1929... 

Feb.  20  1 

Do. 

ECUADOR 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  (or  November,  1928 . 

1928 

Dec.  IS  { 

W.  Allen  Rhode,  consul  gen- 

i 

Review  for  December,  1928 . 

1929  ; 

Jan.  16 

eral  at  Guayaquil. 

Do. 

Commerce  and  industries  for  the  month  of  January,  1929 _ 

Feb.  13 

Do. 

GUATEMALA 

Improved  railway  communication  with  Mexico . 

Feb.  14  i 

Q.  K.  Donald,  consul  genera 

Liquidation  of  the  Banco  Americano  de  Ouatemala . 

Feb.  25 

at  Guatemala. 

Do. 

HAITI 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Haiti,  1928 . 

Feb.  19 

George  D.  LaMont,  vice  con- 

sul  at  Port  au  Prince. 

HONDURAS 

Annual  report  of  the  Director  Oeneral  of  Sanitation  of  the 

Feb.  20 

1  George  P.  Shaw,  consul  at 

Republic  of  Honduras. 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  Qovemment,  Justice,  and  Sanitation. 

...do _ 

Tegucigalpa. 

Do. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Puerto  Castilla  dis- 

Feb.  22 

Winfleld  H.  Scott,  vice  consul 

trict  for  calendar  year  1928. 

Analysis  of  annual  declared  exports  from  the  Tegucigalpa  dis- 

Feb.  23 

at  Puerto  Castilla. 

George  P.  Shaw. 

trict  for  1928. 

NICARAGUA 

Rainfall  in  Puerto  Cabezas  during  calendar  year  1928 . 

Feb.  7 

Samuel  J.  Fletcher,  consul  at 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  in  western  Nicaragua  for 

...do _ 

Blueflelds. 

Christian  T.  Steger,  consul  at 

January,  1929. 

Sanitation  at  Blueflelds  for  November  and  December,  1928 - 

Feb.  15 

at  Corinto. 

Samuel  J.  Fletcher. 

Report  on  sanitation  (or  January,  1929 - 

Feb.  18 

Do. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Blueflelds  consular  dis- 

Feb.  20 

Do. 

trict  calendar  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1928. 

PANAMA 

Review  (or  January,  1929 . 

Feb.  7 

1  H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Colon  consular  district 

Feb.  15 

Panama  City. 

j  Charles  P.  Payne,  vice  consul 

for  calendat  year  1928. 

SXLVADOB 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  (or  January,  1929 . 

Feb.  1 

1  at  Colon. 

!  S.  L.  Wilkinson,  consul  general 

American  company  contracts  (or  purchase  of  Salvadoran  elec- 

Feb.  15 

at  San  Salvador, 
i  Do. 

trie  power  plants. 

URUGUAY 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  Dec.  31,  1928.. 

Jan.  24 

!  C.  Carrigan,  consul  general  at 

Report  on  sugar  period  from  Jan.  1,  1928,  to  Jan.  1,  1929.. . 

Feb.  20 

Montevideo. 

Morris  N.  Hughes,  vice  consul 

at  Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA 

Review  of  trade  and  industries  of  Puerto  Cabello  district  cal- 

Jan.  22 

George  R.  Phelan,  vice  consul 

endar  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1928. 

.  Feb.  27 

1 

at  Puerto  Cabello. 

Harrv  T.  Dwyer,  vice  consul 

at  La  Guaira. 

